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FOREWORD 





To the Members of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee: 


Pursuant to the authorization given the full committee in the 85th 
Congress, 1st session, by House Resolution 94 the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs held field hearings in California, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, and Illinois to obtain first-hand information 
on various activities related to Indian affairs. 

Recorded hearings were held at Fort Hall, Idaho, and Crow Agency, 
Mont., and are printed individually. Informal and unrecorded 
hearings and visits were held with Bureau of Indian Affairs relocation 
authorities in Los Angeles and Chicago; at the McNary Dam town- 
site, Umatilla, Oreg.; and at the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, 
Belcourt, N. Dak. 

In undertaking the study of the voluntary relocation services pro- 
gram being sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs the subcom- 
mittee members did not have time to concern themselves with the 
thousands of Indians who over the past decades have left their reser- 
vations on their own volition in search of economic betterment. They 
found it necessary to confine their survey to the financially assisted 
relocation services program which began in 1950. 

I respectfully submit this report to the full membership of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs for use when future legis- 
lation for the areas concerned is considered. 

Sincerely yours, 


James A. Haney, M. C. 





| H,. Res, 94, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That, effective from January 4, 1957, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs may make investigations and studies into the following matters 
within its jurisdiction: In Alaska—the aboriginal and possessory rights of the 
Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians in and to the public lands; in Hawaii—the operation 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission under the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act 
of 1920, and the return of federally held lands to local authority and/or private 
ownership; in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and Pacific flag areas— 
the provisions and local conditions for an organic act for the trust territory; legisla- 
tion concerning American Samoa; operation and administration of the Organic 
Act of Guam; and legislation affecting the civilian population of the Ryukyu 
Islands; in Puerto Rico—the return of federally held lands to local authority; 
in the Virgin Islands—the operation and administration of the Revised Organic 
Act of 1954 and the Virgin Islands Corporation; in the continental United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands—the operation and administration of the 
units of the national park system; in the continental United States and Alaska— 
the mineral resources of the public lands and mining interests generally, including 
but not limited to the condition, problems, and needs of the mining and minerals 
industries; the proposed long-range domestic minerals programs to be submitted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the President, during the 
first session of the Eighty-fifth Congress; mineral resources surveys, exploration, 
development, production and conservation minerals research, including coal re- 
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search, required to improve the position of domestic minerals industries; the admin- 
istration and operation of Public Law 633 (Eighty-fourth Congress, second session) 
with a view to determining the extent to which the intent of Congress to provide 
interim assistance to those mining industries producing tungsten, fluorspar, as- 
bestos, and columbium-tantalum bearing ores, has been carried out, the adminis- 
tration and operation of Public Law 167 (Eighty-fourth Congress, first session) 
known as the Multiple Surface Use Act, and Public Law 359 (Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session), known as the Mining Claims Restoration Act; proposed 
changes in the general mining laws, and the mineral leasing laws, including the 
laws which govern the development, utilization, and conservation of the oil, gas, 
and associated petroleum resources of the public lands and Outer Continental 
Shelf of the United States and Alaska; in the continental United States—irrigation 
and reclamation projects proposed for authorization, including but not limited to 
the San Luis project in California, the Fryingpan-Arkansas project in Colorado, 
the San Angelo project in Texas, the Norman project in Oklahoma, the Garrison 
Dam diversion project in North Dakota, the Mid-State project in Nebraska, 
developments in the Middle and Upper Snake River Basin in Idaho, developments 
in the Columbia Basin in the vicinity of Wenatchee and Spokane in Washington, 
and developments in the Rio Grande River Basin in New Mexico; projects pro- 
posed for construction under the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; disposal 
of Federal interests in the towns of Boulder City, Nevada, and Coulee Dam, 
Washington, and policies relating to the establishment of such Federal cities at 
future dam sites; applicability to Federal agencies and activities of State and 
Territorial laws governing the control, appropriation, and use of water; in the 
United States and Alaska—the administration and operation of the laws governing 
the development, utilization, and conservation of the surface and subsurface re- 
sources of the public lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management and 
the forest reserves created out of the public domain; on various Indian and native 
lands and reservations in the United States and Alaska—for the purpose of im- 
proving the management of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; the administration and 
operation of the Indian health program; and for the purpose of planning the ulti- 
mate release of the Indians from Federal wardship. 

For the purpose of making such investigations the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, its Territories, possessions, Puerto 
Rico, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, whether the House has re- 
cessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to require by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, records, correspondence, memorandums, papers, and documents as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or member. 
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INDIAN RELOCATION AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 


THe InpIAN RetocatTion Services ProGrRam In Los ANGELES 
(Los Angeles, Calif., October 9 and 10, 1957) 


The Indian Affairs Subcommittee met with Bureau of Indian 
Affairs relocation officials in Room 321, 1031 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, on October 9 and 10, 1957, to study the procedures followed 
in the Indian relocation program, the effectiveness of the program, 
the adjustment the relocatees are making both in their homes and 
on the job, and degree of assimilation they are making in their respec- 
tive communities. Subcommittee members present included Repre- 
sentative James A. Haley of Florida (subcommittee chairman) and 
Representative George A. Shuford of North Carolina. In addition, 
were Mrs. Shuford; Dr. J. L. Taylor, committee consultant on Indian 
affairs; Mr. H. Rex Lee, Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Mr. George Felshaw, director, Los Angeles 
Field Relocation Office, and several members of his staff including 
Mrs. Jessie M. Willis (Cherokee), Mrs. Imogene B. Campbell (Man- 
dan), Mr. Andrew T. Begay (Navajo), and Mr. Titus A. Wilson 
(Delaware). 

BACKGROUND 
Relocation in the 1920's 


The Institute for Government Research, now called the Brookings 
Institution, made a survey under the direction of Mr. Lewis Meriam 
of so-called ‘migrated Indians’”’ during 1926 and 1927 and published 
the results in a volume of Indian studies entitled ‘“The Problem of 
Indian Administration” (Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins Press, 1928, 
pp. 667-742). 


In approaching the problem of relocating Indians, the Meriam 
survey team reported that— 


General social and economic forces will inevitably operate to accelerate the 
migration of Indians from the reservations to industrial communities. For two 
major reasons the Indian Service should keep well informed regarding the condi- 
tions confronted by these migrated Indians. The first reason is that the evidence 
thus secured will furnish the basis for the modification and development of 
educational resources, such as school and the other activities maintained by the 
Government, to fit Indians to meet life in the face of white civilization. The 
second reason is that the Indian Service can render an invaluable service to 
migrated Indians in aiding them to become established in and adjusted to their 
new environment. In the case of reservations possessed of meager economic 
resources and opportunities, it may even prove advisable for the Government 
deliberately to adopt a policy looking toward expediting this movement to such 
industrial communities as afford fullest opportunities for labor and development. 


On page 669 the following statement is made: 


The almost universal testimony as to the integrity and faithfulness of the 
Indians as workers and the evidence of their mental capacity leads to the conclu- 
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sion that an improved educational system, accompanied by some well-directed aid 
in placement, would be effective in adjusting Indian youth to modern industrial 
conditions. 

On page 737, under the heading ‘‘Permanence of City Residence,’ 
it is noted that many Indians look upon their city residence as tem- 
porary, but in summarizing impressions, the report states that— 

The majority of Indians visited, however, are definitely committed to city life 
and its better economic and educational opportunities and greater comfort in 
living as well as its freedom from reservation or pueblo restriction. 

They purchase city homes; they acquire furnishings; they find their friends in 
cities and satisfy their social needs; and they educate their children in the public 
schools. Especially do they appreciate the city schools, since they wish their 
children to be better fitted for self-support than were they themselves. 

The evidence of this document would indicate that the relocation 
of Indians in cities has been going on for decades and with the domi- 
nating motivation of economic betterment. It was not until after 
World War II, however, that definite recognition of, and assistance to, 
this voluntary Indian movement toward self-improvement, in accord- 
ance with the Meriam report recommendations of 25 years earlier, 
occurred in the Federal Government. 


HISTORY OF THE RELOCATION SERVICES PROGRAM IN THE 
LOS ANGELES AREA 


The inauguration of the Los Angeles area Indian relocation pro- 
gram was prompted by the serious population pressures which have 
caused economic frustration on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations 
for the past half century or more. Public 474, 81st Congress, the 
Navajo-Hopi long range rehabilitation program, authorized the appro- 
priation of $88,570,000 over a 10-year period for the purpose of 
promoting the rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of 
Indians and a better utilization of the resources of the Navaho and 
Hopi Indian Reservation. While Congress and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs were studying the needs of the Navajos and Hopis prior to 
enactment of this legislation, it became evident that, at best, only 
some 6,900 of the 7,500 families on the reservations could be accom- 
modated through the extensive development of the reservations’ 
resources. It was further found that a very sizable percentage of 
the Indians: wanted to leave their reservation and to engage in 
employment other than farming and grazing. Among the younger 
element, particularly those with military background, there was a 
normal and growing urge to seek employment for which they had 
cultivated an appetite. During World War IT a number of indus- 
tries, Government and private, had recruited Indians as industrial 
workers and had found them to be willing and capable employees. 
Recognizing the desirability of encouraging progress the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs established a program of job-placement services in 
1948, with offices in Denver, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles, and 
began processing applications for Navajos who desired placement in 
industry. 

In 1950 the Bureau decided that a full-scale relocation program 
should be launched for Indians wishing employment opportunities 
away from reservations in Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and California. An appropriation of $579,600 was requested 
for fiscal year 1952 to put the program into operation and field relo- 
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cation offices were opened in Los Angeles, Chicago, and Denver. 
More recently field offices have been opened in San Francisco, San 
Jose, 4 Louis, Dallas, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Joliet and Wauke- 
gan, Ill 

The Los Angeles field relocation office, the subject of this portion 
of the discussion, reports the following pertinent information for fiscal 
years 1953 to 1958, as of October 6, 1957: 








Relocations 
Fiscal year Budget! | Staff Appliete. bi es st LD Be Traffic 
tions ments 
Units Persons 

aera L —|-__— = 

| 
1953 a $22, 551 3 | Se dticatetan 490 411 885 
ice aie a “=| 37, 285 6 | 1, 042 207 1, 152 947 7, 752 
SE thetketen. : 60, 943 12 | 1, 107 723 1, 672 1, 580 12, 013 
eins ieaanhbe 197, 375 17 | 1, 398 978 2, 233 | 1, 934 16, 163 
ic coaneconnan 901, 092 49 1, 881 1, 774 3, 200 2, 615 18, 116 
lath aininiints ‘ 442, 075 25 | 326 196 472 661 4,710 





1 Includes underwriting the costs of transportation, shipping household effects, subsistence enroute to 
field office and subsistence during the first few weeks of relocation. 


While the number of placements have shown a steady increase since 
the inception of the relocation services program, it must be borne in 
mind that a sizable number of relocatees leave the jobs in which they 
were placed upon their arrival; others become disillusioned and return 
to the reservations; and still others become enmeshed in the main- 
stream of city life and lose their identity as relocatees. Although 
adverse critics of the program have said that the returnee percentage 
may be as high as 75 percent, Bureau of Indian Affairs figures indicate 
that 71.4 percent of the persons who relocated between 1953 and 1957 

remained in their new environment. 


Summary of survey of November 1957, fiscal year 1957, relocatees who have returned 
to reservation 


| Retoce poy | Returned Ratio of | Ratio of re- 
Area jurisdictions persons success- turned 


ee 








DIO US 6s ik ob 545i cL RU a 1, 768 601 34 
Anadarko area. .-_---.-.-- Jiglbed tinotip-obieurea ae aaleara 393 64 84 16 
Billings area Pile Aber oreabeor aan cee eee 550 215 62 38 
CN Ne 5 inh 5 0 5855 Sociedade ninhieepeettel 40d 1, 098 350 68 32 
Juneau area----- ah cowecccpewewqucusaatiqnca linkme owustsiglied das anGiutentieine aaacaaieinainaaaee 
Minneapolis area_. snbindipechastbbhadtdsebthseheee | 590 234 61 39 
Muskogee area.------ diac wgagiacteneatisakiad aesiasara | 741 109 85 15 
Phoenix area__-_--.----- . cae asus blanc eee eeeeeeee 689 247 64 36 
FORE GRO iii dn oki bob iceign n= i ctettt beb-ogleenets 506 132 74 26 

Grand total............-.-..----- olaobdd eal 1 6, 335 | 1, 952 69 31 


191 en of all relocations totaling 6,964. 





Relocated | Returned | Ratioof | Ratio ofre 
persons persons success- turned 
ful persons; persons 


(yk) a ee ee 4, 101 1,113 73 27 
leg ek . ee ee 2, 557 567 76 24 
Li ee 1, 263 362 71 29 
Fiscal ST BEOE Suahiti.« dé dacwchie nenabuendccdécnien 1, 197 379 68 32 


* Data from survey of November 1954, November 1955, and November 1956 of Bureau-financed re- 
locatees returning to the reservation. 


Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs Branch of Relocation Services. 
21367—_58——-2 
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Many persons, however, have been relocated for the second and even 
the third time. In this respect Indians follow the typical American 
pattern of going home on vacations, changing employers, and moving 
into different neighborhoods. Families often move upon their own 
volition in order to lose themselves from relatives and friends. Many 
prefer not to have the relocation office divulge their addresses to 
business firms or other agencies which wish to sell them television sets, 
automobiles, electrical appliances or to render unsolicited aid and 
assistance. Respecting this desire for privacy, the offices withhold 
such information from public release. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY THE RELOCATION OFFICE 


The subcommittee members were assured that the relocation pro- 
gram was purely voluntary and that, contrary to unfounded reports, 
no reservation or area office has a quota to meet. 

In preparing a family for relocation, Mr. Felshaw explained that 
each reservation agency has a relocation officer to publicize the pro- 
gram. He furnishes information on opportunities of employment, 
living conditions, adjustments to be met, and hardships to be antici- 
pated. After a few weeks, during which the family members discuss 
the advisability of volunteering for the program, formal applications 
are accepted, individual family-planning arrangements are discussed 
and physical examinations are conducted. 

Following a cooling-off period the reservation relocation officers 
forward the application to the Los Angeles office to determine whether 
the applicant is likely to succeed. If the determination is favorable 
the Los Angeles office schedules an arrival date and the applicant is 
given a final eligibility check. Prospective relocatees who arrive 
without processing are not turned away but the regular relocation 
services are withheld until eligibility is established. If an unscheduled 
applicant has been away from the reservation for more than 1 year, 
he is considered to have accepted personal responsibility for making 
his own way in life and he is not considered eligible for services other 
than referral to an appropriate employment office or community 
agency to meet his needs. 

Fully recognizing that almost every Indian family making applica- 
tion for voluntary relocation requires financial assistance in its mitial 
stages, the Bureau of Indian Affairs provides money for such purposes 
as transportation from the reservation to the relocation destination, 
shipment of household goods, subsistence en route and after arrival 
until the wage earner has established himself, and the purchase of 
tools for those who enter apprenticeship-training courses. 

The amount a family is entitled to depends upon the size of the 
family and its personal resources. A single man might draw up to 
$30 a week for a 4-week period, whereas a husband with a wife and 
6 or 8 dependent children might be eligible for up to $100 a week for 
the same period of time. In individual cases of hardship the reloca- 
tion office is quite lenient. 

One-way bus or train tickets to Los Angeles for immediate members 
of the family are provided at the reservation relocation offices for 
delivery to the head of the family to be relocated. The new arrivals 
are usually met at the station when this service is requested in advance. 
Otherwise, the family presents itself to the Los Angeles field relocation 
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office. Temporary housing in a transient apartment or hotel is 
arranged until the husband has obtained regular employment. 
After he is established in a position, the Bureau a assistant 
helps in securing permanent quarters commensurate with his income 
and, if possible, in the vicinity of his place of employment. It is 
interesting to note that it is not unusual to find the family moving to 
less pretentious quarters shortly after the first few paydays. There 
appears to be less desire for large living space than for groceries, 
clothing, appliances, an automobile, and oftentimes savings. 

While counseling and guidance are given on matters of bus or 
streetcar transportation, church, school, sanitation and health facili- 
ties, supermarket buying, personal appearance and similar everyday 
activities familiar to city dwellers, there is considerable adverse 
criticism directed at the relocation office for its failure to do more in 
this respect than it does. Many persons contend that the relocatees 
are in strange environments and are wrestling with frustrating experi- 
ences and do not digest the full import of the information explained 
to them in a foreign tongue. Experienced and trained counselors, 
of which the relocation office has too few, realize that information of 
this sort means little to an unsophisticated person unless on-the-spot 
explanations are given—not once but over and over again. 

While the family is getting settled the employment staff calls 
personnel directors and employment agencies and searches the want 
ads for positions into which the relocatee can be placed. Usually, 
but not always, a member of the office staff accompanies the relocatee 
to the place of employment and helps him make the initial contacts. 
Arrangements are made to provide health and hospital services 
through the Blue Cross and Blue Shield and to apply for a social- 
security number. Explanations are made on the pros and cons of 
joining a labor union and of the meaning of open and closed shops. 
Over the years the relocation office has developed a friendly rapport 
with various employment agencies and superintendents and relatively 
few difficulties are encountered in placing the relocatees. 

Mr. Felshaw emphasized that the relocation program is an educa- 
tional experience and one that is geared to fit the Indian into the 
American society. Therefore, the relocatee is encouraged to assume 
responsibility for himself and his family. Relocatees are advised that 
the relocation office cannot be used as a crutch indefinitely and 
that they must learn to utilize the same community resources as do 
other residents of the city. During the early period of adjustment, 
however, home and family counseling is provided and periodic home 
visits are made. The wife is atioairiatid to discuss home problems 
and she is told about community night classes in English, homemaking 
and so forth. Other adult members of the family are told of employ- 
ment opportunities. Baby care and nursery facilities are explained 
in case the mother wishes to go to work to augment the family income. 
The counselors also lend assistance in securing different employment 
or perhaps different housing accommodations. The counselors told 
the subcommittee sad tales of indiscriminate purchases of nonessentials 
by the relocatee and of the television, wristwatch, and second-hand 
automobile salesmen who prey on the unsuspecting newcomer. How 


these persons can be prevented from gaining access to the families 
has not been ascertained. 
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Officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs believe that the process of 
integrating the Indian families into an American society much broader 
and widespread than they knew on the reservation requires special 
consideration and assistance up to the point where they can learn 
to receive services from established community agencies on the same 
basis as other residents of the community. The length of time 
required to reach that stage depends on the individual family, its 
degree of acculturation, its willingness to accept responsibility, 
its ability to meet obligations, and the effectiveness of the counseling 
services it has received. It is not reasonable to assume that the 
relocation office has a perennial responsibility for a family after it 
has become established in a community and has become eligible for 
public services. Neither is it reasonable to expect that every family 
should be divested of relocation services at the end of 6, 8, or 10 
months. It is in this respect that the subcommittee members feel 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs policy should continue to be flexible 
and subject to alteration as specific cases require. They are sym- 
pathetic to the criticism that families are often discouraged from 
depending on the Bureau for assistance, yet they see little reason for 
families in general to depend on the relocation office indefinitely. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


The subcommittee members were impressed by the caliber of 
Indians seen and visited in Los Angeles and the willingness of various 
firms to employ them. Often the Indian men are placed in the 
aircraft industry as learners with the knowledge and understandin 
that they can work up to a skilled rating if they apply themselves an 
take advantage of the in-service training that is provided them. The 
aviation companies are popular sources of employment among the 
Indians and the relocation authorities find them to be the first choice 
of employment among a large percentage of the relocatees. Oppor- 
tunities for employment in the aviation industry appeared ample at 
the time of the subcommittee visit, although a recent cancellation of a 
Government contract had caused a number of layoffs. Cursory 
questioning revealed that the Indians receive wages commensurate 
with those paid non-Indians for the same type of work. Often the 
relocatee is not listed as an Indian in the personnel records and soon 
becomes fully amalgamated into the labor force. This, of course, is 
the goal of the relocation program and should be encouraged. 

In Los Angeles, North American Aviation, Inc., through employ- 
ment of over 750 men and women during the past 10 years has taken 
the lead in aiding relocated Indians. The subcommittee members 
spent several hours with J. M. Wright, employment manager; Dwight 
Z. Zook, director, personnel services; Stan Smithson, vice president; 
and Gene Starkweather, corporate director of personnel administra- 
tion; and were greatly impressed in visiting the various plants and 
shops and interviewing a dozen or so Indian employees. 

In answer to the committee’s query as to North American’s role in 
the employment of Indians, Mr. Gilbert L. McMillan, personnel 
representative, wrote as follows: 
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Norra AMERICAN AviATION, INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 28, 1957. 
Mr. J. L. TAyYtor, 
Consultant on Indian Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Taytor: It is a pleasure to provide the information you requested 
concerning North American Aviation’s role in the Indian-relocation program 
inaugurated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We are unable to speak for the 
Bureau, of course, but can describe, generally, our participation in the program. 

The Bureau had talked to several companies in late 1951 and early 1952 in an 
effort to develop job openings for Indians, but we have been told that it was not 
until North American was contacted that the Bureau felt any real interest was 
shown. D. R. Zook, personnel director, and J. M. Wright, employment manager, 
indicated in conversations with the Bureau that they had a need for such semi- 
skilled and unskilled people as would be available from the Indian population 
willing to migrate to the city. The Bureau sent out information on available 
openings at North American Aviation and, in early 1952, the first arrivals ap- 
peared at the company’s offices in Los Angeles. They came mainly from the 
Navaho, although there were representatives from the Papago and Apache 
Tribes in the West, and a few from Oklahoma and the Dakotas and Montana. 

We were all very new in this type of program and learned by doing. In some 
instances the Bureau depended very heavily upon the experience and resources 
and counsel from North American and its officials. Information on housing, for 
example, came from the company’s welfare and recreation department. heir 
sympathetic approach to the Indian’s problems was most important in the early 
days of movement. The understanding of other personnel officials, both in em- 
ployment and labor relations, also helped smooth many of the rough spots. It 
was probably the largest single contributing factor to the success of the program, 
Many a homesick Indian was given good counsel by J. M. Wright, employment 
manager, and either urged to stay or offered another chance if he should return. 

Of importance, too, was the opportunity given through trainee-type jobs to 
young graduates of Sherman Institute at Riverside. Many of these young men 
were further trained in the company’s machineshop training class and graduated 
to become successful machine operators. One summer, one of the Sherman Insti- 
tute teachers spent 2 weeks at the plant to observe new techniques in industry in 
order that his shop classes might reflect the current trends. 

Finally, the example which North American gave to the rest of the industry, 
particularly aircraft and its related segments, in the Los Angeles area, aided the 
Government’s Indian-relocation program by showing the worthwhileness of the 
program and the native ability of the Indian workers to industry in larger numbers. 

It was a pleasure for the undersigned to be associated with this program as a 
representative of the Bureau and, since then, to work directly in North American’s 
continuing effort in behalf of this worthwhile and very much-needed program, 

This is, I know, an extremely general type of report. However, if you have 
some specific questions which you would care to propose, I will try to give answers 
to them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gitpert L. McMILLAN, 
Personnel Representative. 


A sizable number of Indian women are employed as power-sewing- 
machine operators either to augment the family income or as single 
females. Among the leading employers of Indian women is Romance 
of California, manufacturers of ladies’ lingerie. During a visit at this 
plant, the subcommittee members learned that about 20 of the 60 
employees were relocated Indians and that each was considered a com- 
petent and reliable worker. Several of the married workers had 3 or 
more years seniority, were in responsible positions, and were receiving 
over $55 a week in take-home pay. More recent employees were 
being paid $1 per hour plus a piecework bonus. 

A number of the girls are high-school graduates who are enjoying 
their first wage-earning experience. Some had come to Los Angeles 
under the relocation program while others had joined relatives and 
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friends. Both manager and supervisor were generous in their appraisal 
of the women who, they said, maintained commendable attendance 
and piece-work records. For the most part the single women lived in 
nearby apartments and were either adjusted or becoming so in the 
city community. The very fine rapport that has developed between 
the manager and the relocation office is evidenced by the close liaison 
regarding employment. 

The subcommittee members were told that many light industries 
as well as hospitals sought Indian girls because they display a manual 
dexterity not often possessed by non-Indians. Of the possibilities for 
further Indian employment in greater Los Angeles, relocation officials 
stated that they had over 1,000 contacts with potential employers and 
over 400 have accepted Indian workers. Among the leading firms in 
Los Angeles employing Indian girls are the Occidental Life Insurance 
Co., KWB Lever Manufacturing Co., New York Merchandise Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Kraft Foods, Chrysler Corp., Hughes Aircraft 
Co., Swimwear, Inc., and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Typical of the satisfactory work habits displayed by Indian em- 
ployees and the manner in which they adjust to employment patterns 
is the following statement contained in a report from Westinghouse 
Electric Co., of Sunnyvale, Calif.: 

Westinghouse employs many people from the so-called minority groups, but 
once they are employed, no record is kept of them as such. They are placed, 
trained, and advanced just like any other employee. There is no discrimination 
and no favoritism. Since we deliberately avoid identifying individuals with the 
specific groups, we feel that it is not a good policy to single out for special mention 
any who have done particularly well. 

In its May 1955 Newsletter the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Association of Los Angeles carried a report concerning the employ- 
ment of Indians, which is quoted in part as follows: 

* * * the majority of participating companies have experienced exceptional 
satisfaction with Indians placed by the Bureau. Absenteeism records of this 

roup compares very favorably with those of other groups * * *. Many of the 
ndians have had trade-school training which has fitted them for many of the 
jobs found in industry. 

Although no attempt was made to ascertain the standard of living 
of the single, female employees, some of the girls indicated they were 
living in furnished apartments which rented for $15 to $20 per week 
(single) and $21 to $28 per week (double). The Bunker Hill low-rent- 
housing area in downtown Los Angeles, which 3 or 4 years ago housed 
a main of single and family Indians in dilapidated structures, has 
been converted into an automobile-parking area. 


HOME ENVIRONMENT 


The members of the subcommittee visited 7 or 8 homes and apart- 
ments where relocated families were living. These quarters range 
from fair to very good and well kept. In each case they found the 
family living in conditions superior to many of those visited on the 
reservations. The rental ranged from $48 to $75 per month. In 
some instances the cost of the utilities was included. Some of the 
homes were those selected by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, others 
were chosen because of the proximity to the factory in which the wage 
earners worked or nearness to school, relatives or friends. One wife 
stated that the family had moved into less expensive quarters so that 
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monthly payments on their appliances could be met. On the other 
hand, one family had moved into a larger home because the husband 
was receiving a better salary than he had previously. In other words, 
the relocated Indians are reacting to their financial conditions in 
exactly the same manner as do non-Indians. 

The subcommittee members found no family planning to return 
to its reservation. No family objected. to visiting with the subcom- 
mittee members who found wives busily preparing lunches for the 
husband to take on the night shift, getting children ready for school, 
and doing the usual family chores. One husband was temporarily 
unemployed but drawing unemployment insurance. They found 
families which had benefited from group health insurance provided 
for them by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They also found a family 
greatly concerned over how to meet financial obligations. They 
found one wage earner wrestling with homework for his night-school 
classes. The subcommittee members found the Indian relocatees 
were finding their place in society in a manner similar to newly arrived 
non-Indians from the Eastern and Midwestern States. 

The subcommittee members visited the Loma Vista Elementary 
School in the Maywood Community and found the 40 Indian children 
thoroughly accepted by other pupils and fully participating both in 
the schoolroom and on the payground. A teacher, Mrs. Holiday, 
stated that, after becoming oriented, the Indian children did well 
scholastically and were as enthusiastic about school as the average 
youngster. She also said that some of the Indian parents attended 
PTA and came to school functions, 

The subcommittee members found no “Indian church’ as such. 
Being widely scattered from Inglewood to Burbank to South Gate, 
it is not possible or desirable to assemble for church services. The 
Indians attend different churches or no church at all, as they wish. 
Many indicated a preference when they first reported at the reloca- 
tion office, others did not. The Southern California Council of 
Churches and the Church Federation of Los Angeles are endeavoring 
with some degree of success to prepare a master listing of church 
preferences through the use of the accompanying form so that min- 
isters may contact members or those who wish to become affiliated. 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


(Note to THE ReLocaTion OrFice.—During the process of counseling and 
establishing an individual Indian or Indian family in any given community it 
will be greatly appreciated if such individuals are invited to give the following 
information. A representative of the Council of Churches or Ministerial Asso- 
ciation will call frequently for this information. Thank you.) 


DONG el oe 
My former address was _ 53 AS j .. State ..- sha. 
My address in (city) —- urs zis 2S OR UL 
Iam a member of the ____. <b ________. denomination 
or 
i prefer thé .. os... cskakn cs th eee _...--...-..... denomination 


There are ______ members in my family (including myself). 

Information listed above is voluntarily supplied by me with the understanding 
it is to be released by the Bureau of Indian Affairs only to authorized representa- 
tives of the Council of Churches or the Ministerial Association. 
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A most fruitful session was held with the Rev. Reuben Ten Haken, 
director, commission on Indian work for the Southern California 
Council of Churches. Rev. Mr. Ten Haken is a former missionary on 
a New Mexico Indian reservation and has a realistic approach to and 
an open mind on the role the church can and should play in the 
religious life of the Los Angeles Indians. At the request of the 
subcommittee, Rev. Mr. Ten Haken has submitted the following state- 
ment of the basic policy of his organization regarding Indian work in 
Los Angeles: 


Tue Basic Poutcy oF THE COMMISSION ON INDIAN WORK OF THE SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA CouNCIL OF CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH FEDERATION or Los 
ANGELES 


From the earliest days of recorded American history, Christian churches have 
manifested in various ways, their concern for the American Indian. When 
Indian life became centered on Government-created reservations, the churches 
moved into these areas. Although at first concerned with conversion of the 
Indians to the Christian faith, church programs, over the years, have come to 
include activities expressing in practical ways the concern that followers of Christ 
have for their fellowmen in the light of real and urgent needs. In places where 
such needs were not being met adequately, reservation missions built and operated 
schools, hospitals, and social centers. In the welfare field, they issued relief 
supplies and gave counsel with respect to many personal and family problems. 

Now that Indians are coming in increasing numbers to industrial areas where 
employment is more readily available, churches recognize a responsibility for 
making sure that these Indian newcomers, find a warm welcome in a church home 
of their own choice. There is further responsibility for rendering such other 
friendly assistance as Indians need in making the adjustment from a relatively 
simple rural life to the comparatively complex urban environment with its great 
cultural differences. 

To help churches meet these responsibilities in this area, the Southern California 
Council of Churches and the Church Federation of Los Angeles have created a 
commission on Indian work. In developing its program, the commission will be 
guided by the following statement of policy: 

1. Its service will be ecumenical in character. Relocated Indians will be 
assisted in finding church homes of their own choice, whether or not these churches 
are members of the council or federation. To this end, the cooperation of all 
Christian churches is invited. 

2. It will endeavor to avoid duplication of services presently available. To 
that end, it will cooperate with the United States Indian Service and all agencies 
and organizations now serving Indians, and will participate in all efforts to effec- 
tively coordinate such services. 

3. It will serve as a resource for advisory service to churches and other organiza- 
tions and agencies wishing to engage in constructive activity on behalf of Indians. 

4. Through Christian churches and the news media of all denominations in 
southern California, it will disseminate information about Indian relocation and 
its implications in the field of community responsibility. 

5. It will provide friendly counsel for Indians, and will encourage them in the 
development of talents, skills, and leadership through which they may make 
contributions to church and community activities. 

6. In the churches and community it will enlist and train volunteers, both In- 
dian and non-Indian, in building programs of fellowship and understanding. 

7. It will keep in touch with reservation missions and Indian schools as a follow- 
up service to Indians coming to the city or returning to reservations. 

8. The program will be supported by contributions from the several denomina- 
tional headquarters, congregations, church organizations, civie groups, interested 
individuals, foundations, and other sources. 

9. The director, serving with the commission on Indian work, will have primary 
responsibility for promoting and developing the program. 


In October 1956, Suffragan Bishop Campbell of the Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church of Greater Los Angeles invited the Los Angeles 
field relocation officer to meet with parish groups to discuss the 
relocation services program. Asa result of these and similar meetings 
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there is a growing reconciliation of differences between church groups 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs concerning the relocation services 
program. 

While the members recognize the difficulties in carrying out a 
counseling service which wil reach all members of the relocatee’s 
family, they urge that an extension of these services be made and 
that every effort be bent to provide guidance to the recent arrivals 
until they have become oriented to life in a metropolitan area. 

In no sense do the members expect that these services be provided 
to the relocatees indefinitely or permanently but in many instances the 
tapering-off policy followed by relocation officials might well be 
extended. 

On the basis of this brief survey the subcommittee members were 
of the opinion that a commendable job is being accomplished by 
the relocation officials in Los Angeles and that year by year the 
weaknesses in the program were being overcome. It is hoped that 
efforts will be continued to meet the criticisms leveled at the program 
through greater and more sustained emphasis on, particularly, the 
counseling services, 


21367—58——3 








THE INDIAN RELOCATION PROGRAM IN CHICAGO 
(Chicago, Ill., October 24 and 25, 1957) 


The Indian Affairs Subcommittee met with Bureau of Indian 
Affairs relocation officials in Room 511, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
on October 24 and 25, 1957, to continue the study on Indian reloc: ation 
and employment in the Chicago area. Subcommittee members 
present including Representatives James A. Haley of Florida and 
Harold R. Collier of Illinois. In addition were Dr. J. L. Taylor, 
committee consultant on Indian affairs: Dr. W. H. Gilbert, Indian 
affairs analyst, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Mr. H. Rex 
Lee, Associate Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Mr. Paul A. Sims, 
director, Chicago relocation office, and several members of his staff, 
including Miss E mily Manz of the Chicago office and Miss Joan E. 
Schmitz of the Wauke ‘gan office. 

Mr. Sims pointed out that the Chicago Indian relocation office, 
opened January 1952, has during the past 5 years and 8 months 
assisted 4,469 full-financed and several hundred partially financed 
Indians voluntarily seeking relocation services and employment in 
the Chicago area as follows: 


Persons Persons 
DO FORE 19066. oss eiaw Soar hiseea) PORE JOG es coco esa ues 916 
Maseal year 1950.........<........ G64) Pista) year 196/. 2.62.22. . cc us 948 
Bascal your 1904... <2 2.2 2. 824 | Fiscal year 1958_.........-.-.-- 202 
Pavel Feat 1900s. cet kane O00 


Over 8,000 identifiable Indians now dwell in greater Chicago. They 
are spr eading to surrounding communities from Waukegan to the nort h, 
Elgin to the west, and Gary and Hammond to the south. 

Considerable thought and study were given to the selection of 
Chicago originally as an Indian relocation center. Experience gained 
over several years of operation suggested the wisdom of expanding 
opportunities into the smaller industrial communities surrounding 
Chicago. According to Bureau of Indian Affairs officials: 


Meetings with local community groups, community leaders, churches, and 
industrial-plant owners and managers in these cities revealed that they were 
receptive to a program of relocation services for American Indians and if American 
Indians chose to establish themselves in any of these communities, they would 
be accepted and would be able to enjoy opportunities available there on the 
same basis as any other newcomer. Housing in these communities was at a 
considerable contrast to what was available in the more congested areas of 
Chicago proper where typical housing was, more often than not, an apartment 
or a flat with little or no yard space where children could play and where public- 
park facilities were located at some distance. 

Typical housing available in the smaller communities, contrasted with Chicago, 
revealed that we would be able to assist Indians in finding standard housing of 
a more conventional type where yard space would be available, where one did 
not live so close to his neighbor, ete. In these smaller communities, apartment- 
type dwellings would be the exception and the typical one-story dwelling with 
fenced-in yard, in good neighborhoods generally would be the prevailing type 
that Indians would be able to occupy. Public housing was also available and 
local authorities waived residence requirements for Indians. 
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To facilitate the program and to be closer to the source of employ- 
ment and to suburbs where individual homes can be rented at reason- 
able rates or purchased, the Chicago parent office was reorganized in 
1957 and branch relocation offices were established in Waukegan and 
Joliet. Trained personnel from the Chicago office were assigned to 
the field offices so that the continuity of experience would not be lost, 

At the request of the subcommittee chairman, Mr. Herman J. 
a field officer at Waukegan, submitted the following data for the 
record: 


The Waukegan field relocation office, located at 1517 West Washington Street, 
is the headquarters of an eight-man office serving the northern portion of Illinois 
from the outskirts or city limits of Chicago. 

One of the main reasons for establishing this office was its central location, 
thereby enabling us to service family units in the less populated communities 
outside the Chicago metropolitan area. 

The initial promotion of this suburban area of 48,000 ae located to the 
north and west of Chicago started in November 1956. uring the first 7 months 
it was noticed that considerable time was lost in transferring families out of the 
city limits to their new home and job. 

It was also noted by staff members working in the area how readily the family 
units adapted themselves when relocated in Waukegan and outlaying smaller 
industrial towns. 

Our relocations as of October 24, 1957, indicate the following: 





Number of families__.._...---- 70) evOlene mae. oc eeatass 4% 
Number of singles____-.------- Ot Beit nk dndiin nn ons da teeyeeen 5 
ONION cine once eee 4 
TOG (GUNS) ie oe Se 85 | Total (people) --.......---.-.-- 349 
The above Indian population is representative of the following tribes: 
enon = 3 See Gi ieee Pelee. ibis. eth hee 13 
CAIGOROP. |... = coke ace PIR eer ee 20 
RI inc os os cpa te eee ST) wen Teamonee = 2520 Se see 7 
COUN sachs ean ane eee WA pS okt oo eee 3 
Coshite Pueblo. 24. ee PRR at ee acces 96 
ON eins: cin LAS Was daca ce 44 
TaN STO ss chee stead en ee AF Eh scenes > nineties 9 
INGO os wrt cee eel aac cutee 10 


This past summer 5 units of 23 people were settled in the Round Lake area 
(population 4,000); 3 units of 10 people in Libertyville (population 7,000); 3 
units of 9 people in Zion (population 9,000); and 14 units of 50 people in Elgin 
(population 48,000). 

The diversity of jobs offered in this area, where many employers are pleased 
with Indian workers, coupled with the rural environment offered the wife and 
youngsters, has proved to accomplish successful relocations. 

Our first major problem relocating people to these smaller towns was trans- 
portation to and from work. However, this was overcome very easily through 
friendship with their neighbors who operate car pools to work, as well as to the 
supermarket. 

A few of the larger employers who have been very helpful in the placement of 
American Indians are: Abbott Laboratories, Fan Steel Corp., Johns-Mansville Co., 
Beatrice Foods, Inc., Anchor Coupling, Burgess, Anderson & Tate, Morton Manu- 
facturing Co., Kleinschmidts, National Envelope, and National Press. 

The various church groups and women’s organizations in this area have proved 
to be a great asset in interpreting the relocation program to landlords and em- 
ployers. They have also arranged several parties where the families could get 
acquainted and discuss their problems freely. 

Evidence of the happiness and success of relocation is shown by the small num- 
ber who have returned to the reservation to date. Our records indicate that only 
7 units of 35 people, or 10 percent, have returned to the reservation during the 
first year of operations. 
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JOLIET FIELD RELOCATION OFFICE 


Mr. Rudolph Russell (Navajo), field officer at Joliet, also submitted 
pertinent data for the record as follows: 


The Joliet area is located in one of the most picturesque parts of Illinois. In 
Joliet proper there are 260 manufacturing plants offering good employment oppor- 
tunities. The administrative office is situated in Joliet. 

Office operations cover a peripheral radius of 60 miles. Operations in the Joliet 
area began on a trial basis in March of 1956. They were gradually expanded and 
our office was officially opened July 1, 1957. 


Relocation towns 


es OU at RENE oo eda dee cee a 

8,000 East Chicago, Ind 
25,000 Peoria, Ill 
90, 000 


150, 000 
54, 000 
112, 000 


i a I 
Chicago Heights___-______-_- 
Hammond, Ind 


STATISTICS TO DATE 


Persons 
SIR HO MINE) oo = et awn eee eden sous hee 285 
INI I Ns ge eS eee ee are 31 
Seen tase REA EI IIEUES So oc Po to eka akon awiem otis oe 254 


TRIBES 





Crow, Montana 

Blackfeet, Montana 

Sioux, North and South Dakota 
Chippewa, North Dakota 


Nore.—Average-size family is 5 persons, including up to 12 children. 
with 12 children recently purchased their own home in Lockport. 


Navajo, New Mexico 
Assiniboine, Montana 
Choctaw, Mississippi and Oklahoma 


Cherokee, Oklahoma 


A family 
A family of 


14 is completing negotiations for an FHA loan. 


MAJOR FIRMS 


Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


EMPLOYING 


RELOCATEES 


Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., Gary, Ind. 





United States Steel, Gary, Ind. 
GSA, Gary, Ind. 

Budd Co., Gary, Ind. 

Pullman Standard, Hammond, Ind. 
Lever Bros., Whiting, Ind. 

General Motors, La Grange, IIl. 
Bechtal Corp., Morris, Ill. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Joliet, Il. 


Young & Greenwalt, Gary, Ind. 

Gary Slag Corp., Gary, Ind. 

Ford Garage, Gary, Ind. 

Allied Structural Steel, Hammond, Ind. 
Material Service, Lockport, Tl. 
Caterpillar Corp., Joliet, Ill. 

Mastic Tile Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Hourly wages range from $1.71 for the general laborer to $2.75 for the more 
skilled worker. 

Many workers have had substantial promotions. Some of these men are em- 
ployed as machinists, carpenter helpers, construction workers, chippers, grinders, 
mechanics, and other jobs semiskilled in nature. 


EMPLOYMENT AND RELOCATION ADJUSTMENTS 


Indian employees in the Chicago area generally enjoy the reputation 
of having above average working capabilities. Some, of course, find 
city life too big, noisy, and exciting, and fall by the wayside. When 
there is trouble, it usually stems from the sudden change from the 
customs of the reservation where men traditionally engaged in trading, 
light industries of the hand variety, fishing, hunting, and perhaps 
farming and grazing, to a factory job which necessitates the punch- 
ing of the time clock, keeping regular hours, and learning to use hand 
or electric tools. Too often undiscerning non-Indians indict Indians 
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for being lazy without recognizing the trait as a deep-founded reluc- 
tance to change a traditional way of living. 

Since World War II there has been a noticeable increase in the 
desire of Indian people to leave their reservations. Coincident with 
the increasing economic pressure there is developing a new self-confi- 
dence which ‘ought to be nourished and, with it, a healthy curiosity 
about the outside world and a firm desire to have the same conven- 
iences in the home as have non-Indian families. World War II pro- 
vided opportunity for thousands of Indians to live and work away 
from the reservation, either by service in the Armed Forces, where 
they made splendid records, or by work in defense industries. Like- 
wise the outside world began to be aware of the competence of Indian 
people. Perhaps of more importance, the Indians became aware of 
their ability to compete in the labor market. Today thousands of 
them are convinced that their future lies away from the reservation. 
Too long they have been seeing themselves and their parents vegetate 
on their reservations from which they cannot possibly eke out their 
livelihood. 

In relocating on a voluntary basis, thousands of Indians in Chicago 
have demonstrated to skeptics that they can adjust successfully in 
non-Indian communities. They have undertaken with success a wide 
variety of jobs—machine operations, assembly-line work, steel and 
plastics manufacturing, warehousing, factory and office tasks, practical 
nursing and sanitation duties, shipping, stocking, and wholesale and 
retail Merchandising. They have proved to be apt learners and 
as conscientious and painstaking as non-Indian employees. A recent 
survey made in Chicago of some 800 Indian wage earners who came 
to the city under the relocation program shows that more than 1 of 
every 10 workers have upgraded themselves to skilled or professional 
work or are taking vocational training after working hours. Of 
course exceptions are expected and found among Indians, but appar- 
ently to no greater degree than among non- -Indian employees. Today 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs representatives state that there is no 
dearth of employment for Indians in the Chicago area providing 
proper channels of employment procedures are followed. 

Among the factories in Chicago employing Indians and visited by 
the subcommittee members was the Wells Manufacturing Co. at 7800 
North Austin, Skokie, Ill. At the time of the visit Mr. Harry Scheidt, 
personnel director, explained that 19 Indians representing 10 tribes 
were engaged as molders and fitters in his iron and steel casting factory. 
Mr. Scheidt was generous in his praise of the several hundred Indians 
he has hired and supervised over the past 10 years. He said they 
were— 
very good workmen and anxious to learn how to become skilled artisans and 
craftsmen. Ninety-five percent of them come to us as unskilled and are learning 
or have learned to be molders, lathe operators, fitters or similar jobs. We hire 


Indians when they are recommended by the relocation office because we know 
they aren’t recommended unless they have been carefully screened. 


He also stated that the absenteeism rate among the Indians was 
as low as or lower than among non-Indians. Seven of the Indians, 
including a Choctaw, 2 Cherokees, a Zuni, a Navajo, and 2 Winne- 
bagos, were visited by the subcommittee members and all appeared 
to be well adjusted and happy in their work and new home environ- 
ment. The seven interviewed were receiving an average of $1.88 per 
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hour. Mr. Scheidt told of the numerous electric appliances, jewelry, 
and second-hand automobile salesmen that were constantly seeking 
out and exploiting Indian employees. He urged that the relocation 
office not make public the names and addresses of Indians who were 
being relocated in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Scheidt pointed out that his firm did not designate Indian 
employees as “Indians” because he did not believe there should be 
discrimination against or in favor of them. 

Another firm employing Indians that was visited was R. R. Don- 
nelly & Sons (Lakeside Press) which prints telephone books, Time and 
Life magazines, Sears Roebuck catalogs, etc. Ten Indians were on 
the payroll but several were so thoroughly amalgamated into the 
labor force that they were indistinguishable. Mr. Jack Chapin, 
director, personnel-management section, said his firm usually started 
the Indians on “‘muscle jobs” unless they had acquired adeptness in 
other skills. He found them as willing and anxious to improve their 
capabilities as other employees. He reassured the relocation-office 
representatives that he would continue to place high-school Indian 
graduates in the company’s apprentice-training classes. He said 
there was a shortage of job applicants with high-school diplomas and 
that whenever the relocation office had either male or female prospec- 
tive employees with this educational background he would give them 
prompt consideration. 

Between January 1, 1957, and October 23, 1957, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs relocation offices in Chicago, Waukegan, and Joliet, 
relocated 128 families (568 persons) outside Chicago in Gary, Ham- 
mond, Plattsville, Melrose Park, Des Plaines, Elgin, Carpenterville, 
Waukegan, and Zion. Emphasis was placed upon availability of 
individual homes or duplexes rather than apartments. The sub- 
committee members are fully cognizant that some Indian families 
find it difficult and even impossible to meet the current monthly 
expenses necessitated in purchasing homes and that some will lose 
their investments and either return to leased premises or to their 
reservation. It is hoped that every care will be taken by the Indians 
and their counselors to insure against these and other similar mis- 
fortunes. 

Time did not permit visiting sufficient homes to get a good cross 
section of living conditions of Indians in the Chicago area. Family 
apartments for couples without children, as well as those with children, 
bachelor apartments, and single sleeping units were visited. Some 
of them left much to be desired, others were adequate, and others 
provided comfortable and pleasant surroundings. In no instance 
did the members find the rentals out of line with the take-home pay. 
During one visit the landlady informed the visitors that she would 
‘never again” have Indian tenants and as soon as the family’s lease 
expired she was “going to kick them out.”’ Other landlords said the 
Indians were as good tenants as others they have or have had. 


DISCUSSION WITH INDIAN ORGANIZATION LEADERS 





At the Bismarck Hotel during the evening of October 24 Congress- 
man Haley and Messrs. Taylor, Gilbert, Lee, and Sims met with a 
delegation representing several organizations in Chicago to discuss 
sundry Indian problems. Included in the delegation were Thomas 
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A. Segundo, Robert O. Lagace, and Dorothy Holstein from the 
American Indian Center, Inc., Kinzie and La Salle Streets, Chicago; 
Dr. Sol Tax, department of anthropology, University of Chicago; 
Esther Davis, representing the Chicago Baptist Association; Father 
Peter John Powell, representing the Eeieope Diocese of Chicago; 
Miss Margaret S. Madden, on behalf of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations; and Mrs. Dorothy Van de Mark. 

The subjects discussed included the inadequateness of the relocation 
program in Chicago, the need for improving the economic conditions 
of the reservations and the Federal Indian policies in general. Also 
discussed were the Indian point 4 program, consent versus consulta- 
tion, the land-sale program, the land-use program, and alleged ill 
feelings between relocation officials and the church organizations and 
steps that could be taken to alleviate them. The question of providing 
lists of names and addresses of relocated Indian families to church 
organizations was lengthily and fervently discussed without reaching 
a definite conclusion. Mr. Segundo, himself a Papago Indian, and a 
Bureau-financed relocatee to Chicago, led a lengthy discussion on the 
relocation program and on the work of the American Indian Center 
and the role it should and wanted to play in Chicago. The center was 
visited the following day and it was found to be serving a most useful 
purpose among recently relocated Indians who wished to affiliate 
with the organization. 

Mr. Segundo was invited to submit his views to the subcommittee 
in writing, but had not done so when this report went to print. 

On November 26, 1957, the Rev. Peter J. Powell, chairman, com- 
mittee on Indian work, Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, submitted a 
series of resolutions which included the following concerning the 
Indian relocation program: 

That the relocation program be so defined as to present to the Indian peoples 
accurate and true information about relocation and its attendant responsibilities 
and satisfactions. That the relocation program be not undertaken until all 
physical and human resources—actual and potential—within the reservation or 
its environs, fully utilize the skills and abilities of the people. That the above 
should not be construed to hinder or discourage an individual who may desire to 
leave the reservation for outside employment or living. 

That the relocation program be developed in such a way as to give full con- 
sideration to the human dignity and value of each individual, including all family 
members so relocated. 

In summarizing the meeting Congressman Haley pointed out that 
the session served as an excellent round-table discussion and provided 
a background on the need for better understanding of the problems of 
relocation. He also reminded those present that the relocation services 
program was still in its infancy and that with the provision of addi- 
tional Federal funds greater emphasis would be placed on implementa- 
tion and refinement rather than merely enlarging the number of re- 
locatees. Mr. Haley also emphasized that the relocation services pro- 
gram is only one of several projects where Congress and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs have to improve economic and social conditions among 
reservation and off-reservation Indians. The others include voca- 
tional training, stimulation of industrial development on or near reser- 
vations, and educational, public health, and sanitation programs. He 
assured the delegation that if legislation were needed to implement 
these programs, he would see that hearings were scheduled before the 
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subcommittee, of which he is chairman, provided it was drafted and 
introduced in the usual manner. 

Appropriate to the discussion of this subject is a report entitled, 
“The American Indian Relocation Program,’ published in December 
1956 by the Association on American Indian Affairs. In this presenta- 
tion the author suggests a number of changes and procedures that 
might be made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in carrying out the 
Indian relocation services program. It is reported that several of the 
changes suggested were in operation by the Bureau before the recom- 
mendations were made and that others are under consideration or in 
the planning stage. 

The authors also offered suggestions to the Public Health Service, 
to Indian centers, to the churches, to women’s groups, to the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, and to the American community. 

A summary of the recommendations offered in this report follows: 


SUMMARY AND ENUMERATION OF THE Major RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE RE- 
LOCATION SurveEY TEAM REGARDING RELOCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN ! 


To the Indian Bureau 


1, Name should be “relocation service’ instead of “relocation program.”’ 

2. Program should be redefined in Indian Affairs Manual and Relocation Hand- 
book as a service to provide adult education and economic opportunity to Ameri- 
ean Indians by enabling them to go to cities where employment and the chance to 
acquire industrial skill are available. 

3. Financial assistance to Indians under the program should be extended to 
provide that return fare to the reservation will be paid for any relocated person 
and his family who, after 2 years but not after 4 years, applies for it and is found 
by a caseworker of the Travelers Aid Society to be unadjusted to urban life. 

4, The word permanent should be deleted from all sentences in manual and 
handbook which describe the intention of a relocation. 

5. The program should be extended to provide relocation to cities in States 
where reservations are located. 

6. The program should be extended gradually to cover relocations in cities 
smaller than those to which Indians are now being relocated in large numbers. 

7. Elected tribal officials should be continuously invited to participate in the 
operation of the program, and ways should seriously be sought to use their 
cooperation if it is offered. 

8. Care should be taken to avoid any circumstances of forcing Indians to 
relocate because of lack of welfare assistance locally. 

9. Health examinations prior to relocation should be more thorough. 

10. Emergency financial assistance should be made available until such time 
as they are eligible for public assistance under local residence laws. 

11. Staff-education of city relocation officers should include instruction that 
relocation is not intended to be a solution to the Indian problem. 

12. The preparation of Indians about to leave the reservations could be im- 
proved in a number of ways. 

13. Promotion material used to interest Indians in relocation should be sub- 
mitted to the councils of social agencies in the relocation cities and discarded if 
they characterize it as misleading. 

14. Staff enlargements under current appropriations should result in better 
service both in relocation cities and on the reservations. 

15. Indians relocated and preparing to relocate should be given copies of all 
documents to which their signatures are affixed. 

16. Those in charge of city relocation offices should take greater initiative in 
developing community resources upon which relocated Indians will have to depend 
when relocation-program services are discontinued. 

17. The development of an economic alternative to relocation for reservation 
Indians should be the governing goal of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 





1 Source: The American Indian Relocation Program, a report undertaken with the assistance of the Field 
Foundation, Inc., based upon the findings of a relocation-survey team under the direction of Dr. Mary 8. 
Hayes, by LaVerne Madigan. Published by the Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., December 1956. 
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18. The population figures used by the Bureau to measure the need for and 
numerical success of the relocation program should be used to measure the need 
for and success of economic development of Indian areas. 


To the United States Public Health Service 


United States Public Health Service officials should take the initiative in offering 
their cooperation to relocation officers now devising orientation courses for Indians 
planning relocation. 


To the Indian tribes 


Every tribe should determine whether its constitution or regulations on member- 
ship or tribal rights should be altered to make provision for those who relocated and 
every tribe should clearly inform any of its members who plan relocation of the 
future status of their and their children’s tribal membership and rights. 

To Indian centers 

1. Indian centers should determine the role which they wish to play in relocation 
cities, either (a) as concerned with Federal Indian policy, or (6) as concerned 
with social services to Indians in cities. 


2. They should resume relations with the local relocation offices. 


3. They should join the local relocation offices in a request that the council of 
social agencies set up an Indian committee to review their program. 

4, Centers, where accessible only to a fraction of the relocated Indians, should 
consider establishing neighborhood units under Indian leadership. 


To the churches 
1. Churches should take advantage of new opportunities to help relocated 


Indians now that relocation offices are permitted to release the names of newcomers 
to clergymen of their denomination. 

2. Leaders of church groups should consider whether they have a corps of 
volunteers sufficiently disciplined to accept some responsibility for newly arrived 
Indians. If they have such a group they should confer with the local relocation 
office about how it can coordinate its needs with their ability to act. 


To women’s groups 

Women volunteers are those best qualified to bring the local community to 
relocated Indians who are too diffident to go to the community for help. 
To the Association on American Indian Affairs 


1. Committees of the association should be established in the relocation cities. 
The Indian relations committee of the association should sponsor and seek 


financial support for measures dealing with relocation in relation to the economic 
welfare of the Indians. 


To the American community 


Members of Indian interest associations and citizens generally should find ways 
to support actively the movement to eliminate local laws which set up residence 
requirements for public-welfare assistance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the subcommittee members were pleased with the reloca- 
tion services program as they saw it in the Los Angeles and Chicago 
areas. They feel it is one way by which the economic situation on 
many of our Indian reservations may be improved. The subcom- 
mittee members noted that over 260 persons are currently employed by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in implementing its relocation services 
program and that $3,541,000 has been budgeted for this purpose for 
fiscal 1958. Conversely, it notes that presently only 7 persons are 
employed and $90,000 is budgeted for the program to stimulate and 
establish industrial development on or adjacent to Indian reservations. 
In this respect, it is encouraging to note that on September 19, 1957, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs established the Branch of Industrial 
Development in its Division of Economic Development in order to 
give impetus to this program which, it is hoped, will help to improve 
and stabilize the economy of Indian reservations. 
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The subcommittee members recognize that over the years many 
Indians have left the reservations without financial or other assistance 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The best available estimates indi- 
cate that in excess of 100,000 Indians voluntarily left the reservations 
and that only about 25,000 have been partially or wholly assisted since 
establishment of the Bureau’s s program of Relocation Services. Many 
who left on their own volition have become completely integrated into 
their non-Indian communities; some, like other segments of rural 
or minority groups have been unable or unwilling to assimilate and 
have retained their identity as Indians. In most instances, the per- 
sons who have had difficulty in adjusting have had little vocational 
training or have few work skills, others may have little seniority in 
their employment and thus may 'be among the first to lose their jobs 
in times of economic hardship. 

Oftentimes persons or organizations interested in the welfare of 
Indians do not generally make any distinction between the Indians 
who left reservations on their own volition without assistance of the 
Bureau and those who were provided assistance by the Bureau in 
recent years. However, in evaluating the effectiveness of the program 
of Relocation Services the members caution that this distinction must 
be made if the evaluation is to be meaningful. 

The subcommittee members did not have opportunity to question 
any sizable number of Indians residing on reservations to ascertain 
their attitude toward the relocation program, but surmised that if 
given a choice many would prefer remaining on or near their reserva- 
tions and being employed locally to establishing themselves in a metro- 
politan area. No doubt, after learning a skill, many of them would 
migrate to the industrial centers where they would probably find ready 
employment. 

On several occasions tribal council members expressed concern 
over the loss of their potential leaders by having the younger and 
more aggressive Indians migrating to the cities, thus losing the leader- 
ship ability that is often sorely lacking on the reservation. ‘The sub- 
committee members, however, recognize a Federal responsibility to 
assist both Indians who wish to leave the reservation and make their 
way in an industrial society and those who prefer to remain on the land. 

The subcommittee members also believe Public Law 959, 84th 
Congress, will have far-reaching effects in the Indian program. This 
law authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to undertake a program of 
vocational training for Indians by contracts or agreements with 
Federal, State, or local governmental agencies, vocational training 
schools, corporations, or associations. This vocational training pro- 
gram is primarily intended for Indians between the ages of 18 and 
35 residing on or near reservations. It includes training in a trade or 
vocation, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training for periods not 
exceeding 24 months, and may include transportation and subsistence 
during the course of training. Public Law 959 authorizes the appro- 
priation of $3.5 million per year to carry out the purpose of the act 
with a provision that not to exceed the sum of $500,000 may be avail- 
able for administrative purposes. 

While it is yet too early to ascertain the success of this vocational- 
training program, the subcommittee members believe it will assist 
immeasurably in providing Indian wage earners with artisan skills 
which will be invaluable in the relocation program. 





USE OF THE McNARY DAM TOWNSITE 
(Umatilla, Oreg., October 14, 1957) 


On the afternoon of October 14, 1957, three members of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, Representatives James A. Haley, of 
Florida, George A. Shuford, of North Carolina, and Al Ullman, of 
Oregon, met in Umatilla with several persons interested in the imple- 
mentation of Public Law 85-186 and the progress being made to 
encourage industry to locate on property at McNary Dam town- 
site which may be declared surplus by the Federal Government for use 
by the Indians in the vicinity of Umatilla. In addition to the sub- 
committee members the following were present: Hon. Leander Quir- 
ing, Oregon State senator from Hermiston and chairman of the 
legislative interim committee on Indian affairs; Hon. A. W. Easton, 
mayor of Umatilla; Mr. James Sturges, director, port of Umatilla; 
Mr. Richard Earnhart, McNary Dam project engineer; Mr. H. Rex 
Lee, Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; Mr. Don 
C. Foster, area director, Bureau of Indian Affairs; Mr. Ron Ahern, 
administrative assistant to Representative Ullman; and Mr. J. L. 
Taylor, consultant, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The McNary Dam townsite was developed by the Department of the 
Army in connection with the construction of the McNary Dam, a 
multipurpose project on the Columbia River, authorized by the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1945 and completed in 1953. The townsite em- 
braces 344.15 acres of land, 191.11 acres of which were acquired by the 
Department of the Army. The remaining 153.04 acres are public- 
domain land withdrawn and reserved for use in the construction of 
the McNary Dam. 

Seventy-eight cottages, 39 duplex or larger housing units, 6 bachelor 
quarters, 5 bath houses, administration, maintenance, storage build- 
ings, a theater, store building, ete., all in from good to excellent con- 
dition, are on the townsite and have been declared surplus by the 
General Services Administration for use by an Indian tribe, band, or 
group. 

It is hoped that Public Law 85-186 will stimulate industrial devel- 
opment in the vicinity of McNary Dam townsite by authorizing the 
General Services Administration to transfer without cost to the Indian 
tribe title to surplus Federal property at the damsite providing such 
property is to be used for industrial purposes. It will be the respon- 
sibility of the Indians to contract with industrial enterprises to estab- 
lish a manufacturing or processing business there. 

Mayor Easton, on behalf of the city of Umatilla, expressed appre- 
ciation to the subcommittee members for their help in enactment of 
the legislation and outlined plans the city has to assist the Indians 
in encouraging firms to locate on the damsite. 

Mr. Sturges explained the interest of the port commission in making 
facilities available to prospective industrial locatees. He reported 
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that the port commission was interested in acquiring the townsite at 
its appraised fair market value, estimated in 1955 at $360,000. He 
realized, of course, that probably a company engaged in light industry 
and locating in Umatilla would, in general, depe ‘nd on truck and rail 
shipping. Bulk items, oil and grain, constitute most of cargo handled 
at Umatilla. 

Senator Quiring assured the subcommittee members that the Oregon 
State Legislature was most sympathetic to the advisability of making 
economic use of the surplus property and that he would le nd assistance 
in encouraging prospective firms to establish in Umatilla. 

Mr. Foster, Portland area director, and Mr. Lee, Associate Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, expli ained that while it would not 
be the Bureau of Indian Affairs policy to find a company and induce 
its officials to locate in Umatilla, the Bureau would assist in negotia- 
tions between the Indians and prospective manufacturing firms. 
They pointed out that under Public Law 85-186 the Indian tribes, 
organized under State or Federal law for the purpose of holding title 

to the property transferred, would execute a contract with the indus- 

trial firm. The Secretary of the Interior through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs would be assured that the title to the transferred prop- 
erty will remain in the tribe and made available to the enterprise at 
anominalcharge. Furthermore, the Secretary will determine whether 
the enterprise will employ Indians in sufficient numbers to justify the 
purpose of the statute and require it to pay the customary wages of 
the area. Finally, the Secretary will see that the enterprise maintains 
the property in good repair, and pays all utility charges and all taxes 
properly assessed to it. At the expiration of the contract the firm 
will have an option to purchase the property at its appraised value. 
Public Law 186 also provide ‘s that rental and purchase price shall be 
paid into the Federal Treasury. 

On the basis of these stipulations the Indians and the interested 
companies would negotiate a contract. Recognizing that the Indians 
do not have the means of locating interested firms nor experience 
in selling ideas to plant managers the Bureau will have to participate 
fully in the negotiations. 

At the time of the subcommittee members’ visit no company had 
shown any great interest in establishing itself on the townsite. How- 
ever, subsequent discussions with Mr. James N. Lowe, Chief, Branch 
of Industrial Development, Division of Economic Development, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, brought out that a number of firms have 
expressed an interest in leasing the property for industrial use and 
Indian employment. Mr. Lowe pointed out that difficulty in locat- 
ing a suitable lessee arises mainly from the fact that the facility was 
designed for use in connection with the construction of the McNary 
Dam and not for industrial purposes. To utilize fully the facility 
for industrial purposes will require construction of additional indus- 
trial buildings either on or near the townsite. It must be remembered, 
he said, that the townsite facility is rather expensive to operate and 
maintain. The lessee will be required to pay all costs of operation, 
maintenance, as well as taxes properly assessed against the property 
and other pertinent costs, such as insurance and bon: ling. 

The Indians are not equipped to manage the property and they 
are not financially able to assume the costs that might accrue against 
the property. They feel that in any event the terms of the lease 
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must be such as to relieve the tribe of any burden in case of a business 
failure. 

The subcommittee members observed that the buildings are for the 
most part unused but ready for occupancy and that electricity and 
water are turned on. The lawns, hedges, roads, sidewalks, and play- 
grounds are well kept by the Corps of Engineers. 

The townsite should serve a useful purpose in the industrial develop- 
ment of the area. On the other hand, the structures were built to 
accommodate the employees during the dam construction and have 
already served the purpose for which they were designed. 

Copies of Public Law 85-186 and House Report No. 1003 follow: 


AN ACT 


To stimulate industrial development near Indian reservations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, upon request of any Indian tribe, group, or 
corporate entity, and approval of the request by the Secretary of the Interior as 
provided in this Act, the Administrator of the General Services Administration 
is authorized to transfer, without cost to such Indian tribe, group, or corporate 
entity, title to any property of the United States at the McNary Dam townsite, 
Umatilla, Oregon, or at Pickstown, South Dakota, that is declared surplus pur- 
suant to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Act of 
June 30, 1949; 63 Stat. 378), as amended. Such property shall not be exempt 
from taxation because of the fact that title is held by the Indian tribe, group, or 
corporate entity 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall approve a request for surplus 
property pursuant to this Act only if— 

(a) the Indian tribe, group, or corporate entity is organized under State 
or Federal law in a form satisfactory to the Secretary for the purpose of hold- 
ing title to the property; 

(b) the surplus property is to be used to stimulate industrial development 
near the Indian tribe, band, group, or reservations; 

(c) the Indian tribe, group, or corporate entity has executed a contract 
with an industrial enterprise that is acceptable to the Secretary; 

(d) the contract between the Indian tribe, group, or corporate entity and 
the industrial enterprise contains such provisions as the Secretary deems 
desirable, including in substance the following: 

(1) Title to the property will remain in the Indian tribe, group, or 
corporate entity, and the property will be made available to the indus- 
trial enterprise at a rental fee commensurate with the purposes of this 
Act, which rental shall be paid to the United States Treasury 

(2) The industrial enterprise will employ Indians in large enough 
numbers to justify, in the judgment of the Secretary, the purposes of this 
Act 

(3) The industrial enterprise will agree to pay its employees fair and 
equitable wages commensurate with the general wage scale in the area. 

(4) The industrial enterprise will maintain the property in good repair, 
pay all taxes properly assessed against the property, and be responsible 
for the payment of all charges for utility services to the property. 

(5) At the end of the contract period the industry will have an option 
to purchase the property at its appraised price, as determined by the 
Secretary, the proceeds of such sale will revert to the United States 
Treasury. 

Sec. 3. Any transfer of title to surplus property pursuant to this Act shall pro- 
vide for a reversion of title to the United States if the Secretary of the Interior 
finds that the property is not being used in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall not be responsible for providing to the Indians 
who are employed in an industrial development pursuant to this Act community 
services that are normally furnished by State and local governments, such as 
school, health, welfare, and law-enforcement services. 

Sec. 5. The transfer of McNary Dam townsite shall be upon the express con- 
dition that persons or families occupying residential property on the date of the 
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enactment of this Act shall be entitled to at least one hundred and eighty days’ 
notice of termination of their occupancy. 
Approved August 28, 1957. 


({H. Rept. No, 1003, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
STIMULATING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT NEAR INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 7051) to stimulate industrial development near Indian reservations, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mended that the bill do pass 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H. R. 7051, introduced by Congressman Ullman, is to stimulate 
industrial development near Indian reservations in the vicinity of the McNary 
Dam townsite, Umatilla, Oreg , and Pickstown, 8. Dak 

Two similar bills, H. R. 3942 and H. R. 4621, introduced by Congressmen 
Berry of South Dakota and Ullman, respectively, were considered concurrently 
with H. R. 7051. 

Section 1 of H. R. 7051 authorized the General Services Administration to 
transfer without cost to any Indian tribe, band or group, upon its request and 
upon the approval of the request by the Secretary of the Interior, title to any 
property of the United States at the McNary Dam townsite, Umatilla, Oreg., 
or at Pickstown, 8. Dak., that is declared surplus pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 378), as amended. 

Section 2 delineates the responsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior relative 
to the transfer of surplus property. Chief among these responsibilities are those 
which provide that— 

(a) The Indian tribe or tribes is organized under State or Federal law for 
the purpose of holding title to the property transferred; 

(b) The property so transferred shall be used for the stimulation of indus- 
trial development near the reservations; and 

(c) The tribe and the industrial enterprise has executed a contract which 
is acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior and shall provide among other 
things that— 

(1) Title to the transferred property shall remain in the Indian tribe 
but will be made available at a rental fee commensurate with the pur- 
poses of this act: 

(2) The enterprises will employ Indians in sufficient numbers to 
justify the purposes of this act; 

(3) The enterprise will pay the customary wages of the area; 

(4) The enterprise will maintain the property in good repair, pay all 
taxes properly assigned against the property; and 

(5) At the end of the contract period the enterprise shall have an 
option to purchase the property at its appraised price and the proceeds 
of such sale will revert to the United States Treasury. 

Section 3 provides that the property transferred shall not be exempt from 
taxation and that any transfer of title to surplus property pursuant to this act 
shall include a provision for reversion of title to the United States if the property 
is not being used in accordance with this act. 

Section 4 provides that the Federal Government shall not be responsible for 
providing to the Indians who are employed in an industrial development pursuant 
to this act community services that are normally furnished by State and local 
governments, such as school, health, welfare, and law-enforcement services. 

A list of the anticipated surplus property at the McNary and Pickstown sites 
that might be used for industrial purposes is included in the Department of the 
Interior report. 

Committee members were told that Indians which would be employed in the 
industrial program would not necessarily need to be members of the tribe or 
group receiving title to the surplus property. It is anticipated that upward of 200 
Indians could be employed at each location. H. R. 7051 is included in the 
Federal Government’s program to establish Indians in industrial occupations. 
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Reports from the Departments of the Interior and the General Services Ad- 
ministration dated July 16 and July 25 .1957, respectively, are as follows: 


. 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon. Crain ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EnGte: Your committee has requested a report on H. R. 3942 and 
H. R. 4621, to stimulate industrial development near Indian reservations. 

We recommend that one of the bills be enacted. 

The bills permit the Administrator of the General Services Administration, 
upon request of any Indian tribe, band, or group, and approval of the request 
by the Secretary of the Interior, to transfer without cost to such Indian tribe, 
band, or group title to any property of the United States at the McNary Dam 
townsite, Umatilla, Oreg., or at Pickstown, S. Dak., that is declared surplus 
pursuant to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (act of 
June 30, 1949, 63 Stat. 378), as amended. Such property will not be exempt from 
taxation because of the fact that title is held by the Indian tribe, band, or group, if 
it is otherwise taxable. 

The Secretary of the Interior may approve a request for surplus property only 
if the Indian tribe, band, or group is satisfactorily organized under State or Federal 
law for the purpose of holding title to the property; if the surplus property is to 
be used to stimulate industrial development near the Indian tribe, band, or group; 
and if the Indian tribe, band, or group has executed a contract with an industrial 
enterprise that is acceptable to the Secretary which provides for the employment 
of reasonable numbers of Indians. Title to the property will remain in the Indians, 
but the industrial enterprise must maintan the property and pay all taxes and 
utility charges. At the end of the contract period the industry will have an option 
to purchase the property at its appraised value. 

The bills provide for a reversion of title to the United States if the Secretary 
of the Interior finds that the property is not being used in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. 

The bills also provide that the United States shall not be responsible for pro- 
viding to the Indians who are employed in an industrial development pursuant 
to the act community services that are normally furnished by State and local 
governments, such as school, health, welfare, and law-enforcement services. 

H. R. 4621, but not H. R. 3942, requires the industrial enterprise to agree to 
pay not less than the prevailing wage rate in the area, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

A list of the anticipated surplus property at the McNary and Pickstown sites 
that might be used for industrial purposes is enclosed. 

The Indians employed in the industrial program would not necessarily need to 
be members of the tribe or group that receives title to the surplus property. They 
could come from the entire area surrounding the locations. We estimate that at 
least 200 Indians could be employed at each location, which would result in a 
tremendous saving in Government funds which otherwise would be paid out 
through welfare services and other special services rendered to Indians. It would 
also solve, in a large measure, the employment problems of the Indian groups 
involved. 

We believe that the bill represents a desirable and worthwhile approach toward 
relieving the difficult problem of unemployment among Indian tribes and groups. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
HatTFieLD CHILSON, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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Probable surplus property, McNary, Oreg. 



































| 
Salvage value 
Num- |Square| Govern- | Government Ae 
ber Item feet ment cost cost, total | 
per unit Per | Total 
unit 
| ———EEEE 
7 | 3-bedroom custom cottage __- Sey 960 | $9, 842.67 $68, 898. 68 $750 | $5, 250 
7 | 2-bedroom custom cottage -__..........-.._-. sO4 9, 341. 48 65, 390. 39 600 4, 200 
16 | 3-bedroom prefabricated cottages________- oo 888 10, 307. 76 164, 924. 11 7 11, 200 
24 | 2-bedroom prefabricated cottages nee 768 9, 558. 29 229, 398. 94 500 12, 000 
12 | 3-bedroom temporaries_..._..........-.-.-.. | 816 4, 774. 79 57, 297. 49 200 2, 400 
12 | 2-bedroom temporaries_..-.............-..... 624 4, 443. 14 53, 317. 66 150 1, 800 
29 | Duplex block 10 by 22___--- pt eae 1, 591 10, 786. 04 312, 795. 08 100 2, 900 
10 | 8 plexes temporaries aeeneak 4,032 | 20, 867. 98 208, 679. 83 7 7, 000 
6 | Temporary 16-unit bache Jor quarters_ net 20, 844. 35 125, 066. 11 450 2, 700 
5 | Bathhouses___--- aa a 1,898 | 20, 766.75 103, 833. 75 450 2, 25 
1 | Administration building .-.------| 14, 916 | 209, 059. 22 209, 059. 22 1, 200 1, 200 
1 | Maintenance ne : : ....| 24, 600 | 233, 213. 25 233, 213. 25 875 875 
1 | Store building---___.._.__-- ; _...-.--] 20,000 | 222, 569. 53 222, 569.53 | 2, 500 2, 500 
1 | Material laboratory _- 7 ee Siting nities 2, 538 27, 626. 55 27, 626. 55 150 150 
1 | Imhoff sewer tank- aa Le aoe () I ae ae Dewi oe ren atas 
Cyclone fence, 7 feet high _- LS AE Sale (2) < 5! Ef oe tect e. 
1 | 250,000-gallon tank, curbs, $1.10 per linear 
eh CRSA, SBE OTN BO aii sch hh sts hc nS ste indo cc pde den spt inencdtsdednen< 
RN ios Fo to os MT 2, 082, 070.59 |......-. 56, 425 
1 36-foot diameter. 
28,100 feet long. 
Probable surplus property, Pickstown, S. Dak. 
| | | | 
| Estimated Gov ern- 
| ment cost Estimated | Appraised 
Num- Item agers aa ae _| current value, 
ber | feet | | | per unit total 
Perunit | Total | 
sana are EET eS 
140 | Family housing unit. na necnediccssl Meee penn $1, 846,000 | $4,085.71 $572, 000 
1 | Administration building.__._........-.| 16,352 | 139, 600.00 139, 600 41, 880. 00 41, 880 
1 sameneteny = peace peo wnkesadis a 3, 986 29, 500.00 | 29,500 | 8,850.00 8, 850 
in | 14,772 | 280,100.00 | 28, 100 | 80, 000. 00 80, 000 
1 | Theater. 3 as 9, 586 | 129, 700.00 129,700 | 38, 250.00 38, 250 
3 Shopping ene 3 ge oes: | 28,696 | 129, 733. 33 | 389, 200 41, 833. 33 125, 500 
2 | Dormitories... | 11,600 | 46,990.00 93, 800 | 14, 090. 00 28, 180 
1 | Messhall_- Sa ..| 2,880 | 31,900.00 | 31,900 | 9, 580.00 9, 580 
1 | Diesel powerplant Siena tnceceeeee hin | (1) 3) | Q) (4) 
1 | Warehouse. - dee daemeel Lome Ase 8, 390. 00 8,300 | 2,500.00 2, 500 
1 | Railroad warehouse....__-..-----..--- } 19,250 | 113, 900. 00 113,900 | 42, 500.00 42, 500 
1 | Railroad locomotive shed...-----------| 4, 800 (1) (1) (1) (') 
1 | Poser plant (small) ---- g enlaces (1) (1) (1) (1) 
1 | Railroad lot__..____-- | 616, 600. 00 616, 600 | 184, 980.00 184, 980 
S aionaensi teas ssl sincera al esata edad aati 
DD asics otaccen deer caer naire pieced! See lstwecckon =x 1, 134, 220 
| 





1 Included elsewhere. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1957 
Hon. Cuair ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Further reference is made to your letter of February 5, 
1957, requesting a report on H. R. 3942 to stimulate industrial development near 
Indian reservations, and to your letter of February 12, 1957, requesting that we 
include in such report a report on H. R. 4621, the purpose of which is the same as 
that of H. R. 3942. 

The purpose of these bills is to authorize the Administrator of General Services 
Administration to transfer without cost to any Indian tribe, band or group, upon 
its request and the approval of the request by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
orovided in section 2 thereof, title to any property of the United States at the 

AcNary Dam townsite, Umatilla, Oreg., or at Pickstown, 8. Dak., that is de- 
clared surplus pursuant to the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949. The bills further provide, with respect to the property to be transferred, 
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that the property shall not be exempt from taxation because the title thereto is 
held by the Indian tribe, band or group, and that any transfer of title to surplus 
property pursuant to this act shall provide for a reversion of title to the United 
States if the Secretary of the Interior finds that the property is not being used in 
accordance with the provisions of the act. Section 2 of these bills delineates the 
responsibility of the Secretary of the Interior relative to such transfers. 

The MeNary Dam townsite was developed by the Department of the Army in 
connection with the construction of the MeNary Dam, a multipurpose project on 
the Columbia River, authorized by the River and Harbor Act of 1945. The 
townsite embraces 344.15 acres of land, 191.11 acres of which were acquired by 
the Department of the Army, and the remaining 153.04 acres of public-domain 
land were withdrawn and reserved for use in the construction of the McNary 
Dam by Public Land Order No. 606 dated September 13, 1949. In developing 
the townsite, 135 buildings, including the project administration office building, 
maintenance building and shops, laboratory building, shopping center, employee 
housing, restaurant, and trailer parking area, were constructed. The housing 
area consists of 78 houses and 45 apartment units. 

The McNary Dam townsite was reported to the General Services Administra- 
tion as excess property in April 1954, and the vacation of housing occupied by 
construction personnel has continued progressively since that time. The property 
was determined to be surplus in May 1954. The port of Umatilla, Oreg., has 
been interested in acquiring the property at its appraised fair market value, esti- 
mated in 1955 at $360,000. However, an agreement concerning its disposal has 
not been reached. In the meantime, essential protection and maintenance of the 
property is being performed at a cost of approximately $29,600 per annum. 

The Department of the Army has not reported the townsite at Pickstown, 8. 
Dak., as excess to the needs of the Department of Defense. However, the enact- 
ment of either of these bills would provide specifically for its disposition when and 
if it is determined to be surplus to the needs of the Federal Government. 

The transfer of surplus Government-owned real property without cost in the 
manner provided in these bills is incidental to their basic objective of stimulating 
industrial development near Indian reservations. In determining whether the 
responsibility of the United States for this activity should extend to the transfer 
of designated Government-owned properties of significant value without cost, 
the committee will doubtless seek the views of the Department of the Interior 
because of its responsibilities in connection with approved programs of the 
Government relating to the welfare of Indians and Indian tribes. Unless it is 
determined as a matter of policy that this responsibility should extend to the 
transfer of the above-mentioned surplus properties without cost, GSA would be 
opposed to the transfer authorized in section 1 of these bills. 

The fiscal effect of the enactment of either of these bills may be measured in part 
in terms of the sales value of the property involved. Inasmuch as the townsite 
at Pickstown, 8. Dak., has not been the subject of disposal action by GSA, we 
are not able to provide an estimate of its current fair market value. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Epwarp K. Mitts, Jr., 
Deputy Administrator. 


. The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs recommends enactment of He 
. 7051. 








TURTLE MOUNTAIN INDIAN RESERVATION 
(Rolla, N. Dak., October 24, 1957) 


Dr. J. L. Taylor, committee consultant, visited the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indian Reservation at Belcourt; the Turtle Mountain jewel- 
bearing plant at Rolla; Mr. John B. Hart; executive director, North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission; Mr. Herman P. Mittelholtz, 
agency superintendent; and Mr. Patrick Gourneau, chairman, Turtle 
Mountain Advisory Committee on October 24, 1957. 

Turtle Mountain Reservation was established by an Executive 
order in 1882 and modified in 1884. Originally the reservation was 
equivalent to 2 townships or 72 square miles. The reservation was 
allotted, but the acreage was so inadequate that 2,691 members of the 
band were given public-domain allotments totaling 399,817 acres in 
scattered tracts in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. In 
the early 1940’s additional land in and adjacent to the reservation was 
purchased for the band with title held in trust by the United States. 
Currently, the land resources of the band and its members include 
some 35,000 acres in a tribal status, approximately 27,000 acres in 
allotments within the original reservation boundaries, ‘and roughly 
128,000 acres in allotments on the public domain. 

A relatively small area, some 4,500 acres, is farmed and about 
5,500 cattle and a few sheep graze on the remainder of the rough and 
wooded terrain. Outside of a little hunting, trapping, arts and crafts 
production, sale of posts and scrub timber, and gardening, the reser- 
vation lacks economic activity. 

About 50 percent of the 9,000 enrolled Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewa Indians reside on the reservation or immediately adjacent 
thereto. Families are very large and the population increase has 
been and continues to be great. The proportion of fullbloods is 
small and there are few non- English-speaking members of the band. 
For the most part the members of the Turtle Mountain Band are 
reported to be of French-Canadian ancestry and possess but small 
quantums of Indian blood. Many of them were born in Canada and 
“became”’ Indians in 1940 when the Turtle Mountain roll was brought 
up to date. Some 150 persons, mostly women, are employed at the 
Turtle Mountain jewel-bearing plant in Rolla. Unemployment faces 
the bulk of the employable laborers during 6 or 7 months of the year. 

Newly invented labor-saving devices and machinery, such as 
mechanical sugar-beet choppers, potato pickers and baggers, hay 
balers and combine harvesters all tend to decrease the need for 
temporary farm laborers. Perhaps 500 of the reservation’s 880 
families have some type of agricultural income but median income is 
less than $1,000 per year. 

Per capita welfare payments are high on the reservation. In 1956, 
710 families shared in $73,134 Federal welfare benefits. In addition, 
during the same year the North Dakota Board of Public Welfare 
through the Rolette County office distributed welfare as follows: 
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165 cases of old-age-pension payments amounting to $110,880; 136 
cases of aid to dependent children, $192,576; 12 cases of aid to the 
blind, $6,624; 42 cases of aid to permanently and totally disabled, 
$22,680; 14 cases of foster home aid to dependent children, $8,232; 
and 26 cases of institutional care, $15,288. 

Beginning in March 1957, the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs made a cursory study of welfare conditions on a 
number of Indian reservations. Bureau of Indian Affairs officials 
were asked to comment on the trend in general assistance over the 
past 20 years. 


Excerpts from the returns from the Turtle Mountain Agency are 
as follows: 


In 1952 the Turtle Mountain Agency assisted 192 families; in 1953, 325 families; 
in 1954, 327 families; 1955, 314 families; and 1956, 314 families. 

+ * ea a * * * 

The years of 1930-40 were years when the seasonal labor requirements were 
high in agricultural labor especially in the potato harvest of the Red River Valley 
which has been the location of the most seasonal employment for both Turtle 
Mountain and Fort Totten people. During the past 5 years, mechanization 
of farm operation and particularly of the potato crop, both planting and harvesting 
have reduced the need for workers from approximately 3,000 to 300 in the valley 
area. That has had a disastrous effect on our people. Some of this has been 
lightened by the construction projects which have developed in North Dakota. The 
Garrison Dam project picked up 300 or more men in the early fifties. As this was 
nearing completion, the numbers of men needed dropped quickly. This year, 
1956, there has been a demand for labor by the contractors on the Air Field proj- 
ects at Minot and Grand Forks, N. Dak., which have again absorbed much of the 
available labor. However, we have a steadily increasing population rate com- 
parable to that accruing throughout the whole country. There are approximately 
880 families on Turtle Mountain Reservation with work enough for about 300 
families. We have a surplus of 500 families for whom there is little, if any, regular 
work available, and what work is available is short and highly seasonal. 


There appears to be little reason to believe that welfare payments 
will be decreased. It is unfortunate that continuing welfare support 
is viewed by a substantial number of recipients as an economic resource 
that must be guarded—in some instance even to the extent of leaving 
a job in order to return to the reservation for welfare assistance. 

The United States Public Health Service assumed responsibility for 
Indian health and sanitation on July 1, 1955. According to recent 
figures during fiscal year 1957, $250,000 were expended Si medical 
care and hospitalization for Turtle Mountain Indians. Some 5,200 
persons were considered eligible for this care, which represented a per 
capita expense of $48. This per capita figure was roughly 20 percent 
higher than similar figures elsewhere in the United States. At present 
the United States Public Health Service operates a 37-bed hospital at 
Belcourt with 30 trained personnel on its staff. In 1957, $195,000 was 
allotted for the operation of the hospital. 

Most of the families live in locally cut log houses, many of which 
are caulked with mud and have dirt floors. As would be expected, 
the diets are substandard and many of the children are ill-nourished 
and poorly clad to face the bitter winter weather. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs officials state that approximately 
1,000 Turtle Mountain Indians have taken advantage of the reloca- 
tion services program since 1952. Many of the relocatees have made 
substantial progress in their new environments but perhaps 45 percent, 
twice the nationwide average, have returned to the reservation. This 
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seems somewhat peculiar inasmuch as the reservation has so little to 
offer in the way of economic stability. Nonetheless the reservation is 
“home” and the home ties appear to be strong enough to cause them 
to return although in the past Turtle Mountain Indians, in general, 
have displayed few cultural deterrents in adjusting to working and 
living in non-Indian communities. 

The Turtle Mountain Indians represent a group which must face, 
realistically, the inadvisability of relying on the Federal Government to 
shore up their reservation economy in order to maintain them on their 
allotted or tribal lands. In order to alleviate the social and economic 
plight of the band in the light of current trend of population increase 
and the continuing depletion of the scanty resources, greater emphasis 
must be placed on relocation, rehabilitation, vocational training, en- 
couragement of industrial development or some other means of aug- 
menting the meager income that can be realized from the thin, infer- 
tile, and rocky soil. Pouring Federal funds into the reservation does 
not seem to be the answer. 





THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN JEWEL-BEARING PLANT 


Early in 1952, under the aegis of Mr. John B. Hart, Rolla attorney 
and executive secretary of the North Dakota Commission on Indian 
Affairs, the Rolla Civic and Improvement Association proposed the 
jewel-bearing-production idea to Mr. A. Hulen Stuart, Business and 

efense Services Administration analyst for the Department of Com- 
merce, and raised $25,000 to help erect a factory to put the place in 
operation. Mr. Stuart and North Dakota’s congressional delegation, 
in turn, obtained a Government contract for the plant from the 
Department of Defense, and on October 20, 1952, the ground for 
the factory was broken. 


In reference to the jewel-bearing plant, Mr. Stuart stated publicly 
that— 


For the first time in years the Chippewas (Turtle Mountain Indians) are earn- 
ing their own livelihood. Their weekly pay checks have brought them better 
living conditions and a sense of security. The psychological impact of past in- 
justices and discriminations has been practically eliminated by their realization 
that they have the capability to become a part of our industrial economy. 


The Bulova Watch Co., Inc., operates this defense plant—the only 
one in North Dakota—under a $1-a-year contract for the Frankfort 
Arsenal of Philadelphia. It prepared the following statement for the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in July 1957: 


THe TurtLeE Mountain ORDNANCE PLANT AND Its RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
JEWEL-BEARING SITUATION 


INTRODUCTION 


In October 1952 the Bulova Watch Co. entered into a contract with the 
Department of the Army for the furnishing of personnel, labor, equipment, sup- 
plies, services, and materials for activation and habilitation of Turtle Mountain 
Ordnance Plant, Rolla, N. Dak., for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 

Recognizing the vital importance of procuring and training skilled personnel 
in connection with this unique project, the Government directed the contractor 
to “‘use its best efforts to hire or to select the key personnel necessary for the 
operation of the plant and—to retain the group of key personnel so trained here- 
under, in readiness for such operations.”’ In an early supplement to the original 
instrument, the contractor was directed to ‘make provisions for the training of 
other personnel who can act as replacements or substitutes for key personnel.” 

Under the terms of this contract the contractor was to supply the Government 
with: 

1. Design and consultant services and procurement of production equip- 
ment in connection with the activation and habilitation of the Turtle Moun- 
tain Ordnance Plant for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 

2. Training of personnel. 

3. Operation, including maintenance of said installation, within the 
capacity of facilities at said installation, and in accordance with schedules 
furnished by the Government for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 

The contractor made the necessary arrangements for the assigning of certain 
key personnel to Rolla, N. Dak. Two of these key people were transferred from 
the contractor’s Sag Harbor, Long Island, plant, and were put in charge of training 
and production. In addition, it was necessary to recruit three skilled jewel-bear- 
ing technicians from Switzerland since there were no other experienced skilled 
technicians in this country who could train production workers or modify old 
machines and design new production equipment for the manufacture of jewel 
bearings. 

81 
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THE NATURE AND USES OF JEWEL BEARINGS 


Jewel bearings are made from tiny synthetic sapphire or ruby blanks cut 
from “rod”? grown in extreme heat from powdered aluminum oxide. These 
blanks are shaped, polished, drilled, cupped, and otherwise formed to suit their 
required purpose. Jewel bearings are essential to the operation of precision 
instruments as well as timekeeping devices. Precision instruments for: ships, 
tanks, planes, fire-control gear, guided missiles, and other war material require 
jewel bearings for dependable action. Jewel bearings are also widely used in 
gages and precision industrial measuring devices of all kinds. The principal 
function of the jewel bearing is to provide a surface against which the moving 
parts of the instrument can turn with a minimum of friction, vibration, and 
wear under varying extremes of temperature. They are also used as contact 
points in precision gages where the slightest wear would affect the accuracy 
of the instrument. 

The shaping and polishing operations in the manufacturing of jewel ‘bearings 
must be performed within extremely close tolerances—sometimes to within 
thousandths of a millimeter. Over 30 operations are required to transform the 
blank into a finished jewel bearing. These operations require meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. Because of the very tiny dimensions involved, the production of 
jewel bearings is extremely difficult. Many years of training make up the 
education of a truly skilled technician. 


WORLD WAR II 


Before World War II, Switzerland was our only source of jewel bearings. 
No domestic industry existed. When imports from Switzerland were cut off 
during the war, this Government turned to the precision jeweled watch indus- 
try for help in the setting up of a domestic source of supply for this vital item. 
The Bulova Watch Co. had previously foreseen a need in its own operation for 
domestically produced jewel bearings under just such circumstances, and had 
provided for this emergency by bringing two Swiss experts to this country—one 
a chemist with 18 years’ experience in the manfacture of synthetic sapphire, 
and the other a builder and developer of jewel-bearing machinery then being 
used by the Swiss industry. 

Not only did the domestic precision jeweled watch industry produce large 
quantities of jewel bearings for the Government and design and produce its own 
production machines during the war, but it also constructed machines and gave 
technical assistance in establishing production lines and methods for other 
producers. 

Even though quantities of jewel bearings were produced in this country during 
World War II, Government planning had come so late that large additional 
quantities of bearings had to be brought from Switzerland in spite of the German 
embargo, to fill mobilization requirements. 

At the end of World War II, despite the warnings of the domestic precision 
jeweled watch companies, the Government lost interest in maintaining a domestic 
jewel bearing industry. Such an industry could not be privately maintained 
because domestic wage rates were so much higher than those of Switzerland and 
Italy that it was impossible to produce jewel bearings here competitively. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


However, when the Korean war broke out, the Government’s interest in a 
domestic jewel bearing industry was naturally stimulated again. The realization 
that imports from Europe might again be cut off impelled the Government once 
again to turn to the domestic precision jeweled watch industry for assistance. 
And in 1952 the contract with the Bulova Watch Co. was signed at $1 a year. 


THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN ORDNANCE PLANT 


From March 1953 when the first 40- by 100-foot building was completed at the 
plant site with funds supplied by the Rolla Civic Improvement Association, and 
training and production begun, to the present time, over 5 million finished jewel 
bearings have been produced at the Turtle Mountain Ordnance Plant. Produc- 
tion is now at a rate approaching 4 million jewel bearings a year. This rate 
varies with the types and sizes of jewels scheduled. This figure could be expanded, 
if necessary, by building additional machines and adding to the production force. 
It could be increased threefold by operating on a 3-shift basis instead of on a 
1-shift production schedule. 
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Twenty-three different sizes of jewel bearings in 5 of the 8 categories used in 
instruments and timing devices have been made successfully. All types of jewel 
bearings needed for defense items can be made in this plant. They are: Olive 
hole jewels, bar hole jewels, pallet stones, roller pin jewels, end stones, instrument 
V-jewels, instrument ring jewels, cup jewels. 

hose already produced are olive hole jewels, bar hole jewels, end stones, 
instrument V-jewels, and instrument ring jewels. 

During this same period, the area of the plant was increased considerably. 
It now contains over 12,000 square feet—more than 3 times the area of the 
original building. This additional space was made necessary by the need for 
large areas for the production of instrument jewel bearings, the development and 
manufacture of new production machines, and the modification of older machines, 
as well as the training of additional production personnel. The work force has 
grown from the original 2 Bulova Watch Co. technicians to about 160—most of 
them having been drawn from the nearby Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation. 
These people have demonstrated that they possess the prerequisites needed 
for successful training in the manufacturing of jewel bearings—intelligence, 
high finger dexterity, good eyesight, excellent muscular coordination and patience. 

Since 1952, approximately $2,500,000 has been spent to set up and operate the 
plant, more than one-half of this amount having been paid out in wages to 
workers living in the neighborhood town and reservation. A sizable amount of 
the balance has been spent for local services. 

The average hourly wage paid at the plant is slightly higher than the Federal 
minimum wage, and the results of this new payroll are much in evidence in the 
improved living conditions on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation and 
elsewhere in the area. 

Ten of the twenty-three different jewels already produced have been manu- 
factured to fill the requirements for jewel bearings needed in instruments and tim- 
ing devices manufactured during this period for the Government. All of the 23 
jewels were selected as being ideal for training purposes because of the variety 
of production problems presented in their manufacture. 

Also, during this period, much progress was made in the fabrication of new 
and improved production machinery, as well as in the modification for improved 
efficiency and performance of some of the older machines. A complete line of 
instrument V-jewel production machines has been developed, built and placed 
in operation at the plant. 

Improved machines and methods have been developed for pasting, preparing 
the drilling wire, drilling, wire drawing, hole opening, O. D. grinding, cupping, 
countersinking, oliving, flat polishing, brushing and acid washing. At the present 
time, a complete line of production equipment for the manufacture of pallet 
stone and roller pin jewels is being designed and built at the plant. Other addi- 


tions, changes and improvements in production machines and equipment are 
anticipated. 


More recently Mr. Robert Schwebel, general manager of the plant, 


was asked to supplement his earlier statement and submitted the 
following letter: 


Butova Warcu Co., Inc., 
Flushing, N. Y., December 16, 1957. 
Dr. J. L. TAyLor, 

House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Indian A ffairs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Taytor: I am enclosing a copy of a report containing information 
about the Turtle Mountain plant. In addition to this report, which was written 
during the summer of 1957, the following is a brief résumé of our activities since 
that time, as you requested. 

We are now operating under a letter of agreement with the General Services 
Administration. The first paragraph of this letter of agreement is as follows: 

“The appropriate defense mobilization authorities of the Federal Government 
have determined that the operation of the Turtle Mountain Plant at Rolla, North 
Dakota, for the manufacture of jewel bearings should be continued for the pro- 
tection of essential national-security interests and to assure the availability of 
productive capacity in the United States for the manufacture of jewel bearings. 
To that end it has also been determined that Bulova Watch Company, which has 
operated that plant for the past few years for the Government at no profit other 
than the nominal amount of one dollar per year, should continue to operate 
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it for the production of jewel bearings for delivery to the national stockpile 
maintained by the Federal Government. Bulova Watch Company has stated that 
it will continue the operation of that plant for the production of jewel bearings 
for the Federal Government if the contractual arrangements provide for such 
operation without profit to it other than the nominal amount of one dollar.’ 

Under the terms of this contract we have agreed to deliver to GSA not less 
than 700,000 jewel bearings, of size and type to be selected by them, during the 
year July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958. It was anticipated that the cost of 
manufacture of these bearings might be as much as $1 per jewel, since instru- 
ment bearings are quite costly to make, especially small quantities of many differ- 
ent sizes and types. I am pleased to report that within less than 6 months we 
have already produced more than 700,000 of several different bearings, at an 
average cost of less than 30 cents each. 

If we are allowed to make full use of our production capacity and personnel, 
we should double this amount in the next 6 months, in which case we will have 
produced close to 2 million bearings for considerably less money than the $700,000 
that it was originally anticipated 700,000 bearings might cost. 

The bearings produced under this contract are required in the manufacture of 
instruments now being fabricated by Government contractors. These bearings 
are being placed in the strategic and critical stockpile, and presumably will be 
drawn from this stockpile as required. Needless to say, work on these bearings 
also provides training in this skill for our production employees, as anticipated in 
our original contract with the Department of the Army. 

We have pointed out to the responsible authorities that it might be more prac- 
tical for all concerned if we were able to produce bearings directly for Govern- 
ment contractors and other users. This would eliminate the necessity of placing 
these bearings in the stockpile. We do not know what progress has been made 
along these lines, or even whether any steps are being taken to continue the oper- 
ation of this plant past June 1958. 

We are continuing to employ 150 people at the plant, the large majority of 
whom are residents of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. Our weekly Rolla pay- 
roll averages approximately $6,500, and seems to be having its effect on living 
conditions at the reservation. 

I am enclosing a partial listing of the military precision instruments which use 
jewel bearings, and some cards showing what these bearings look like. Also, 
attached, is the story of the jewel plant’s contribution to the development of a 
tiny gyro, now being used for inertial guidance systems for guided missiles. In 
testimony at the ODM hearing in the matter of the domestic-watch industry in 
Washington, D. C., on January 7, 1957, Dr. Charles 8. Draper, chairman, depart- 
ment of aeronautics, MIT, said: 

“From my own experience, I believe that the watch industry is particularly 
well qualified for quantity production of rugged, high performance gyro units of 
the small size best suited for guided missiles, manned aircraft, autopilots and 
airborne fire-control systems. 

“For example, one watch company proved that they could supply an essential 
but special type of jewel bearing for tiny gyro rotors. This opened up new oper- 
ational possibilities that had not up to then been thought feasible.”’ 

It is quite possible that this one contribution to the missile program is worth 
many times the relatively small amount of money which has been spent on the 
jewel-bearing program, even though activity of this kind was not anticipated in 
either of our contracts, and is entirely a byproduct of our normal operation. 

If there is any additional information or material that you require, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely, 
RosBert ScHWEBEL, 
General Manager, Turtle Mountain Plant. 


The jewel-bearing factory employs about 150 personnel, mostly 
Indian women, according to Delbert E. Anderson, resident plant 
manager. The jewel workers are paid a starting wage of $1 an hour. 
After 3 months of training, they are raised 5 cents an hour and put on 
an incentive system. Today some of the women make up to $1.60 
per hour, an impressive wage in reservation terms. 

Of the 880 Indian families on the nearby reservation, 120 have 
income directly from wage earners at the plant and share in the 
$6,500-a-week payroll that makes this one of North Dakota’s largest 
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industrial employers. Since most of the employees are women, 4a 
large portion of the weekly wage is channeled into home improve- 
ments on the reservation. For the first 2 years the plant provided 
a bus service to transport employees but recently so many of the 
workers have acquired automobiles or joined car pools that bus service 
has been discontinued. The Civic Improvement Association is 
pleased with the manner in which the Indian wage earners have 
husbanded their incomes and improved their living conditions. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWEL-BEARING PLANT 


The Defense, Interior, and Commerce Departments, the General 
Services Administration, and Members of Congress are scrutinizing the 
jewel-bearing factory closely. All of them recognize that jewel bear- 
ings are essential not only for the operation of jet fighters and bombers 
but for the proper functioning of commercial airliners, warships, and 
merchant vessels, as well as in timing devices. Yet, there are those 
who contend that the economy of this project as a defense industry 
is questionable. In December 1956, the Department of Defense 
announced withdrawal of its $750,000 subsidy for the operation of the 
Rolla plant and that operations would cease on January 1, 1957. 
Hurried conferences spearheaded by North Dakota’s congressional 
delegation were instrumental in postponing the closing date to, first, 
January 15, and later to February 15. Finally the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to continue operations while additional studies were 
made. Presently, as stated in Mr. Schwebel’s letter, production is 
continuing and the bearings are being stockpiled by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. None is being sold. 

In his January 23, 1957, newsletter, Congressman Otto Krueger 
wrote in part: 

One consideration in our fight to keep the Rolla plant open has, of course, been 
our consideration tor the Indians and their families. The $750,000-a-year alloca- 


tion from the Army to run the plant seems not too high as measured against the 
relief costs which might otherwise have to be paid. 

But the Army is not a relief agency, and the study which has been ordered to 
determine whether or not to keep Rolla open is a good idea. The Defense Depart- 
ment will make this study. 

We know the Navy and Air Force, as well as the Army, need jewel bearings. 
Thousands of them are used in guided missiles, fire-control systems, proximity 
fuses and other armaments. 

The Department of Commerce confirms this need, and the Defense Mobilization 
office recognizes the need. Right now we are depending on the Swiss for our 
main supply. 

We did that in World War II, and suddenly the Germans sealed off the Swiss 
border and we had no bearings. They had to be smuggled into this country sealed 
in diplomatic pouches. 

We depended on the Swiss at the time of the Korean war, and as a result some 
of our production got as far as 18 months behind because the Swiss could not 
deliver when and where the jewel bearings were needed. 

The Russians don’t depend on the Swiss. Since 1928 when they started by 
buying an American watch factory and moving it lock, stock, and barrel. to 
Moscow, they have built their plants to the point where they make all their own 
bearings. 

For $750,000 a year we can at least have the insurance of the Rolla plant as an 
American source of supply. 

No attempt has been made to evaluate the effects the jewel-bearing 
plant has had on the Turtle Mountain Indians, the surrounding com- 
munities, or the Bulova Watch Co., but the very low labor turnover 
rate experienced—about 3 percent—indicates that very few skilled 
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pe have migrated into other industries. In part, at least, this is 
ecause there are no other comparable industries in North Dakota 
and because most of the plant’s employees are married Indian women 
whose wage-earning ability has kept the home together. They have, 
for the most part, created a very favorable impression in their com- 
munities. 


Mr. Hart, a long-time and respected leader in North Dakota 
Indian affairs, when asked for an expression on the implication of an 
industrial development on or near Indian reservations, wrote as 
follows: 


The industrial-development approach has stirred the imagination of tribal 
groups, local communities, and those who are interested in the welfare of Indians, 
including American Indian Affairs, Inc., and most religious groups directly 
connected with missionary work to Indian ‘people. 

It is the considered opinion of the commission that this industrial development 
effort of the Government is closer to a realistic solution to the economic problems 
of reservation Indians than any other program which has been advanced by the 
Government thus far. The advantage of Indian people’s being able to live in 
their ancestral homeland while, at the same time, being able to provide, by their 
own labor, the necessities of life for themselves and their families, is obvious. 
This type of assistance eliminates many of the disadvantages found in regular 
welfare programs. It results in the growth of human dignity, self-respect, and 
self-confidence. It results in those being employed being put on an economically 
equal basis with the non-Indian people in their day-by-day work relations, which, 
in turn, in an evolutionary manner, erodes those antagonistic. racial feelings which, 
in some cases, exist between individuals of different economic or social groups. 


On May 13, 1957, Mr. Gourneau, chairman, Turtle Mountain 
Advisory Committee, submitted a statement to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, which is quoted in part as follows: 


It is not difficult to point out the benefits the jewel-bearing plant has pro- 
vided for the Indians of the Turtle Mountain Reservation. Just visualize an 
area where unemployment hangs like a cloud for 6 or 7 months of each year 
and an opening in that cloud points the way to jobs for an appreciable number 
of its people. It is not a cure-all, but the sunshine which the jobs let through 
is beneficial right from the beginning. It’s the difference between earning some- 
thing and earning nothing; the difference between letting latent skills remain 
undeveloped, and meeting the challenge to put them to productive use. Above 
all this, it is the difference between the indignity of being forced to depend on 
welfare, and the dignity of being self-supporting. It isn’t a question of the 
Turtle Mountain people ever lacking in dignity and the ambition to seek a 
better economic level. Dignity and ambition was always a part of them. 
Rather, the question has been to find an outlet for that dignity and ambition. 

The ordnance plant has provided such an outlet in a limited way. With earn- 
ings come spending, and the right kind of spending is always followed by an 
improved economy. It is apparent in health through better living. It is also 
apparent in better transportation, home improvements through home furnishings, 
and installations of more modern appliances. In sticking close to facts it must 
be pointed out that in cases where the greatest improvement in the overall 
economy of the worker is evident, usually both man and wife are employed, or 
the husband is engaged in agriculture. Necessarily, the income of the average 
plant production worker has to be supplemented by income from another source 
in order to invest in gradual benefits. 

Our tribe endorses and strongly recommends the enactment of this legis- 
lation but in doing so, it recommends the injection of an ounce or two of caution 
in its manner of implementation. In making this recommendation we are fully 
aware of the Government’s sincere intentions of assisting its Indian people to 
greater opportunities. All we ask is that the proper or best qualified branch 
of the Government be placed in charge of carrying out the objective of the 
bill, that branch of the Government which possesses the greatest technical 
know-how in the industrial field so that Indian tribes will not be left holding 
the bag because of bad business ventures. Our tribe had its share of bad 
business ventures, because of following advice which was not of the caliber to 
insure success. As a result we have not only lost our credit, but all of our 
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income is now tied up, and will be tied up until we have paid our debts to the 
Government in full. The end is now in sight, and it will a matter of only a 
short while before we can once more step from the red onto the black. e 
just don’t want history to repeat itself. With our feet planted on solid ground 
again, we want to keep them there. 

At the time of this writing, December 1957, no firm plans had 
been made for the operation of the plant after June 30, 1958, but 
responsible officials at the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Department of Commerce were making studies which would be used 
in evaluating the need for the continuation of the program. With the 
pressing need for jewel bearings in dozens of new inventions in the 
field of guided missiles, and since the Rolla plant is the only factory 
in the United States producin them, it would be folly to suspend 
operations at this time. A fully equipped plant is in operation, a 
full complement of trained Swiss supervisors and American technicians 
are on hand, and there is a definite need for the bearings in industry— 
both civilian and defense. 
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